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There’s a future 
in STEEL 


()* THE ISLE OF GRAIN in Kent the centuries-old 
work of extracting salt from sea water has given 
place to the modern industry of oil refining. More 
than a hundred thousand tons of steel have been 
used in the construction of Anglo-Iranian’s newest 
oil refinery there. Through the six hundred miles of 
steel pipeline now laid on this site four million tons 
of oil will pass each year for processing. The finished 
products will serve homes and factories throughout 
Britain, and land, sea and air transport in many 
countries. 

Here in the towering columns of the oil refinery 
steel plays a vital part. The steel industry is 
supplying the material for this and many other new 
projects and is constantly developing new steels to 
meet the changing demands of modern industry, 
science and engineering. 
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or fifteen months, an armistice agreement in Korea has 

been ready for signature. It was obstructed first, by 

the Communists, who chose to procrastinate on the 

question of the prisoners; and secondly by Mr. Rhee, 
who has tenaciously resisted the whole idea of a truce based 
on the military division of the peninsula. But behind the 
terms of the truce has remained, in much the same form 
throughout those fifteen months, the problem of what political 
settlement is possible for Korea when neither side has won 
the Korean war. So far as the fighting goes, the United 
Nations are committed only to the restoration of security and 
the repelling of Communist aggression. But they are also 
bound by a previous resolution to achieve, at some point and 
“by peaceful means,” the unity of the peninsula under a 
freely elected, democratic (and therefore non-Communist) 
government. If the Chinese had never attacked, this com- 
mitment might have gone quietly by default. But it is now 
beginning to look as if the United Nations, or at least the 
United States, regard the peace talks which are to follow an 
armistice as the point at which they are obliged to honour 
this commitment. If this is in fact the case, then Mr. Rhee’s 
resistance to the truce in its present form may prove to have 
been, in that respect, perfectly logical. 

On the face of it, it is unlikely that the Communists, who 
started the war in control of the northern half of the peninsula, 
will voluntarily surrender that position in any peace talks 
arising out of a war in which they were not militarily 
defeated. Thus, there is no obvious reason why a united Korea 
Should emerge from negotiations round a table if it has not 
previously emerged from a military victory in the field. It 
is quite clear that Mr. Rhee withdrew his opposition to the 
truce only on the understanding given him by Mr. Robertson 
that the UN will continue to work for the unity of Korea 
in negotiations and that there is some chance that they will 
in fact be able to secure it “ by peaceful means.” It is also 
clear that the Western powers have virtually not discussed 
what they will do if they fail“in this attempt. Will they reject 
any settlement which does not provide for the withdrawal of 
all foreign troops and the unity of the Korean peninsula ? 
If so, are they prepared to start fighting again, this time with 
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the Yalu and a total victory over the Communists as their 
military objective ? If not, how will they deal with Mr. Rhee, 
and are they prepared to keep troops in Korea indefinitely ? 
Mr. Rhee’s new obstruction may well be designed to extract 
an answer to these questions, in advance of the peace talks, 
satisfactory to himself. But even if he allows the truce 
to go through, this will only intensify the obligation on 
America and her allies to find an answer to them and to 
find it soon. If that answer is that there must be 
unity or nothing, then the allies must also recognise that 
the present truce may be totally inappropriate to the situation 
as they see it. The Communists are not defeated. If they 
are asked to agree to unity or nothing, the odds are that they 
will either refuse to agree, or that they will agree because they 
think that, with American forces withdrawn from the main- 
land, they will be better placed to acquire the whole peninsula, 


Foreign Affairs 


“ Anthony’s speech, delivered not by Anthony but by 
Brutus ” was one of the arrows shot at the unfortunate Mr. 
Butler in the Foreign Affairs debate. But that was not the 
half of the Chancellor’s misfortunes. Not only was he obliged 
to play Anthony while Mr. Eden was still recovering from his 
operation, he was obliged to play Hamlet while the Prince 
of Denmark was still confined to Chartwell, on a script adapted 
by the Foreign Office (who, another member of the Opposition 
implied, have never really fancied Mr. Butler as their Foreign 
Secretary) from a communiqué which had deliberately left 
many more things unsaid than said. It was, in all these 
circumstances, Mr. Butler’s unhappy task to put the result 
of the Washington meeting, which in its turn was only a 
substitute for the Bermuda meeting, across to the House of 
Commons. The Chancellor argued that the Western Powers had 
no alternative, even if they wanted one, but to invite Russia to 
discuss, at the second level, the unification of Germany. Any 
more general discussions could only be conducted at the top 
level; and the top level in Britain was out of action, and in 
Moscow was out of sight. In the meantime the future of 


Germany had now clearly emerged as the key to any door there, 
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might now be in the iron curtain. Therefore, the Foreign 
Ministers had sent their note to Moscow; but their proposal, 
while it indicated the one condition without which Germany 
could not possibly be united, in no way “ excludes or excluded 
a widening of the present talks in terms either of personalities 
or of topics.” So far as it went, this was a sensible statement 
of the position. But, through no fault of the Chancellor’s, 
it did not touch that aspect of the communiqué about which the 
Opposition were unanimously concerned. What, they asked 
in various forms, did the Foreign Ministers envisage as the 
future of a united Germany ? Did they really mean that Russia 
must agree to the West having the best of all the possible 
worlds, a united Germany and a rearmed Germany ? There 
may be a good answer; but, as it was not given by the 
Washington communiqué—as, indeed, it might have been 
wrong to have given it at this stage—it could not be given by 
the British Government in the House of Commons. 


Germany and Defence 


Mr. Malenkov and Mr. Molotov can, if they choose, spare 
the western Powers the trouble of sorting out the contradic- 
tions in their policy for a German settlement. They can turn 
down the western proposal of a Four-Power meeting in 
September, or they can accept it and then stonewall 
outrageously, as Mr. Molotov used to stonewall in 1946 and 
1947. By this well-tried method they could rally western 
Europe behind the European Defence Community; but they 
may not be so obliging. If they are not, then the western 
Powers will find themselves in a month or two pleading 
earnestly with the Russians for free elections in all Germany 
and the establishment of a unified German Stat>, and unable 
any longer to fend off the awkward question: what, in that 
case, is to happen to E.D.C.? The stock answer so far has 
been that “ European unity” is a good thing in itself, and 
the “ European” institutions ought to go ahead even if the 
Soviet menace entirely disappeared. There is a confusion of 
thought here—deliberate in some minds, involuntary in that 
of Mr. John Foster Dulles, who last week declared it to be 
“truly amazing that the Soviet rulers are trying so hard to 
prevent this unification of Europe.” European unity is an 
aspiration with merits of its own. But the proposed military 
union of the six western Continental countries, for all that it 
has taken the European name, was devised to meet a particular 
situation—Europe partitioned, Germany’ divided, the 
American soldiers demanding twelve German divisions, and 
France refusing to have them without the complex of safe- 
guards which finally emerged last year as the European Defence 
Treaty. From the start, most of the enthusiasm came from 
non-members. France, the nominal author, continues to 
regard the scheme with frank repugnance. The western 
Powers, if they are to meet the Russians and talk seriously 
about uniting Germany, may as well go with an open mind 
about E.D.C. 


Progress of the Purge 


The temptation to try to make a neat pattern out of the 
news coming from Moscow is hard to resist, but it is almost 


certainly doomed to fail. The news received by the outside 
world is official and fragmentary, and for all their theorising 
the Russians are not a precise people. All that can be said 
‘for certain is that the first repercussions of Beria’s fall have 
been felt in the traditionally sensitive areas of the Soviet 
Union—Georgia, Estonia, Azerbaijan and the Ukraine. All 
these regions contain elements of centrifugal nationalism which 
have not been eliminated and which have links outside the 
Soviet Union’s borders. What is apparently odd is that, 
whereas one of Beria’s alleged crimes was encouraging 
.“ bourgeois-nationalist ” movements in the Union Republics, 
the officials now dismissed were (like Beria himself) supposed 
to be supporters of Stalin’s policy of ruthless “ Russification.” 
.The most interesting feature of the purge now under way is 
the part played by the army. Much publicity has been given 
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to a meeting at the Ministry of Defence, attended by leading 
generals and admirals (including Marshal Zhukov, the pop 
war leader who returned to favour after Stalin’s death). Thegg 
defence chiefs denounced Beria, thus publicly lending the 
power and prestige of the armed forces to the policy now bei 
pursued by Mr. Malenkov. For the moment, therefore, the 
alliance seems to be between the army and the Communist 
Party at the expense of the police. But of course there is ng 
certainty that this alliance will last for ever or that it will not 
breed its own conflicts. 


Manoeuvres in the Black Sea 


The presentation of the new Soviet note to Turkey, com. 
plaining of the increasing frequency of British and American 
naval visits to Straits ports, carries a step further the Soviet. 
Turkish diplomatic exchanges begun in June. This latest 
step, coming so soon after the publication of the earlier 
exchanges, indicates that the Soviet Government is embarking 
on a serious diplomatic effort to reinforce Russia’s security 
in the south. It can be inferred that the ultimate Russian 
aim is to weaken Turkey’s association with the NATO Powers, 
But the nature of the initial moves suggests that the Soviet 
Government regards the provisions of the Montreux Con- 
vention concerning the passage of the warships of non-Black 
Sea Powers through the Straits as a significant chink in Russia’ 
armour. The Turks can reply that courtesy visits of foreign 
naval units, at the invitation of the Turkish Government, are 
explicitly permitted by the terms of the Montreaux Convention; 
though such a reply would merely invite a Russian rejoinder 
that that was precisely one of the reasons why the Convention 
should be revised. On the larger issues involved, the Turks 
will doubtless maintain the attitude they adopted in their first 
note, which indicated that a revision of the Convention is a 
matter for all the signatory Powers, not just for Russia and 
Turkey. Unless the Russians propose to continue their 
attempt to budge the Turks—a task that usually calls for 
dynamite rather than argument—their next move may be a 
simultaneous approach to the other signatories. 


Trading with the Enemy 


It may or may not have been an accident that Senator 
McCarthy published his sub-committee’s report on China trade 
a few days after Lord Salisbury was safely out of range of 
Mr. Dulles’s ear. At all events, it was unfortunate. The 
report cites specific cases where strategic goods have been 
delivered in vessels owned or chartered by British companies. 
But the main part of its evidence is directed at the general 
increase in trade of all kinds between the West and Communist 
China. That there has been an increase is undoubtedly true; 
indeed the Board of Trade published, on Monday, figures which 
show that British trade with China in the first five months of 
1953 was nearly three times as great as in the corresponding 
period of last year. The point, as the British Government 
has repeated ad nauseam, is that while Britain subscribes to 
the United Nations ban on the export of strategic goods to 
China, and while she is constantly trying to improve the 
machinery for enforcing this ban, she believes that non- 
strategic trade with China is in the best interests of the 
Western alliance and should increase. The reasons are partly 
political—it can only be against the Western interest to force 
Peking into total dependence on Moscow for its economic 
necessities—and partly economic. Europe, and, for that 
matter, Japan and the free countries of South East Asia, need 
to be able to sell in China; to a lesser extent, they need 
Chinese exports. But Senator McCarthy and, it must be 
admitted, the large majority of the American public, believe 
that all trade with China is bad in as much as all trade with 
the enemy helps him to fight.” It is an insidious argument 
because, in a sense, it is true. There is no clear distinction 
between strategic and non-strategic goods. The U.S. Admini- 
stration has in the past accepted the existing arbitrary div.ding 
line; they are now being asked to reject it, at the precise moment 
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when the question in Europe is whether there should be more, 
rather than less, trade with China after a truce in Korea. 


long Shot at Margate 


The one comforting feature of the list of resolutions for 
the annual conference of the Labour Party—always the most 
depressing political document of the year—is that it will be 
radically shortened before the conference meets. Presumably 
some of the more illiberal of the demands of the constituency 

ties and trades unions will be eliminated before Septem- 
ber 28th. It should not be beyond the powers of the more 
responsible members of the Labour Party to convince the 
faithful of Birmingham, Small Heath and Portsmouth (South) 
that their requirement that all persons who have co-operated 
in any way with de-nationalisation measures should be banned 
from future employment in the industries concerned when the 
Labour Party re-nationalises them constitutes what the trades 
unions call “ victimisation.” It will certainly be easy to reduce 
the eleven resolutions calling for the nationalisation of the 
land to one, though it is unlikely that the demand will be 
eliminated altogether. It may even be endorsed by the con- 
ference. If it is, it will put the Executive in the same 
awkward spot as last year, when the Blackpool conference 
required it to draw up a list of industries for nationalisation 
—a requirement that has been met so inadequately that there 
will certainly be trouble about it at Margate this year. The 
plain fact is that the Executive cannot resist all the wild 
demands of the constituency parties all of the time. Even 
the degree of resist.nce it has put up so far has produced 
a threat of a split which is even worse this year than it was 
last. The more narrow-minded Tories may rub their hands at 
the row that is going to take place at Margate. But they may 
not have made sufficient allowance for yet another victory 
for the Labour Party’s left wing. If the resolutions in their 
present raw state are anything to go on, the possibility of 
such a victory cannot be ruled out. 


Equine Imposture 


On the 16th of this month the 2 p.m. race at Bath was won 
comfortably by a bay horse. It was entered in the name of 
Francasal and the starting price was ten to one. These odds 
would have been very considerably shorter had not the cable 
connecting the “ blower ”—the special telephone line provided 
for the use of bookmakers—with the race-course at Bath been 
severed, half an hour before the race, by some agency which 
might have been, but almost certainly was not, lightning. The 
odds would have shortened because, on the eve of the race, 
very large sums were wagered on Francasal with “ off course ” 
bookmakers, who found themselves unable to lay off the bets 
with their colleagues at Bath. Estimates of the winnings 
theoretically due to Francasal’s backers vary between one 
quarter and three quarters of a million pounds. The whole 
episode was, however, too striking not to arouse suspicion, 
and for the past week energetic investigations by the police 
have disclosed a number of colourful clues which strongly 
suggest that the winner of the 2 o’clock race at Bath was not 
Francasal but an almost identical bay in the same ownership 
called Santa Amaro. The enterprising syndicate who 
organised this coup have, at the time of writing, not been 
publicly identified, and meanwhile the citizens are thoroughly 
enjoying their vicarious excurston into a demi-monde hitherto 
(according to one London newspaper) “ hidden by the top-hats 
and titles, the silk and ermine ” of the racing world. Training 
plates and racing plates, missing lorries, minute white spots 
on the withers, ex-colonels in the Pioneer Corps, registration 
particulars lodged with Wetherby’s, port veterinary surgeons, 
even a “ ringer ’—the whole thing might have been designed by 
Edgar Wallace to brighten up a damp summer now declining 
into the Silly Season. And since all the potential victims of 
this ruse are bookmakers, and since it seems unlikely that any 
of then, will lose a penny, we can enjoy the affair with a 
Clear conscience. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


INISTERS must now be longing for the recess which 
Starts at the end of next week. Parliament as a 


whole is tired and dusty, but in addition the Govern- 
ment is rather seedy. It is fumbling a little as we all do when 
we feel off colour and less able than usual to surmount diffi- 
culties. The Ministers of Food and Agriculture have not yet 
disposed tidily of all the problems presented by guaranteed 
markets in a freer economy. Transport fares are to go up 
despite all the puffing and blowing of the Conservatives months 
ago. The snags which are bound to occur in the administration 
of a vast army are receiving more attention now than they 
might have done in war-time, and Mr. Head, who started off 
so well at the War Office, is enmeshed in the Moston Hall case. 
Midsummer fatigue accounts for some of this, but the absence 
through illness of three Cabinet Ministers, including the Prime 
Minister and his deputy, is an enormous handicap, and Mr. 
Attlee was perhaps justified on Tuesday in asking how long the 
body of the Government proposed to wriggle along without 
a head. 

* * * * 

This decline in robustness, however temporary it may be, was 
most evident in the foreign affairs debate in the House of 
Commons on Tuesday and Wednesday. In the last foreign 
affairs debate in May the Government was in the highest 
spirits. Sir Winston Churchill, who led that debate, illustrated 
once again the strength of his imaginative power and of 
his optimism. On Tuesday when Mr. Butler took Sir 
Winston’s place the sun had gone in. The three Foreign 
Ministers who met in Washington could not corporately share 
Sir Winston’s vision, and as a result the Government was 
bound to appear drab. (Nor does Mr. Butler share Sir 
Winston’s gift of speech.) Mr. Attlee was disappointed with 
the results of the Washington conference though Labour as 
a whole would rather see the Government dingy than spruce. 
Mr. Clement Davies expressed the disappointment of the 
Liberals. But not everybody was displeased. Captain Charles 
Waterhouse, who presided over the Tory conference last year, 
was obviously relieved that Sir Winston had been absent from 
the talks. “1am not at-all sure that the time is right for that,” 
he said, Captain Waterhouse is quietly but steadily assuming 
more power as a back-bencher: he is a guardian of strictly 
Conservative interests. 

* * * * 

It would be ridiculous to blame Mr. Butler for clouding the 
Government’s glory. He has in fact put his party once more 
heavily in his debt. He was the architect of the party’s 
revival after 1945, and he has had the guts (to borrow a 
characteristic phrase of Brigadier Mackeson’s) to keep the 
Government going since Sir Winston was ordered by his 
doctors to Chartwell. Mr. Butler has been carrying a crippling 
load manfully, and it should be remembered that his Finance 
Bill has been before Parliament this week. When Lord 
Cherwell moved its second reading in. the House of Lords on 
Tuesday he said he did not think there had been a less con- 
troversial Finance Bill for many years. The Lords, who must 
not meddle with this Bill, use their debates upon it for 
economic surveys, and on Tuesday Lord Waverley welcomed 
the support for increased productivity given by trade union 
leaders and former Socialist Ministers. 

” - * * 


Agreement on the subject of productivity was also the 
most striking feature of a debate on science and industry 
in the Commons on Monday. One might have been 
attending a meeting of a placid industrial tribunal with Mr. 
Stokes representing the employers, Mr. Fred Lee the unions, 
and Sir Walter Monckton as independent chairman. Mr. 
Molson appeared as a technical assessor. Agreement was 
made more easy because so many of the decisions affecting 
productivity must be taken not by Parliament but by industry. 
Nevertheless the spirit of concord was refreshing. oe 
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THE NEW TEST 


after opening this week’s debate in the House of Commons 

on foreign affairs Mr. R. A. Butler should go on to warn 
the National Joint Advisory Council, on which both employers 
and trades unions are represented, that the British economy 
is entering a new and more difficult phase. For the 
part which Great Britain plays in the world depends not only 
on the kind of foreign policy we would like to have but 
also on the kind of foreign policy we can afford to have. 
Sir Winston Churchill’s flair and insight and boldness may 
greatly increase Britain’s influence in world affairs, but they 
are not a permanent and stable factor, in the way that strong 
forces backed by a prosperous economy would be permanent 
and stable. It is the Chancellor of the Exchequer who has 
the fullest official knowledge, and the greatest official influence 
in all questions of defence expenditure, its relation to Govern- 
ment spending as a whole and, therefore, to the balance of 
the British economy as a whole. Mr. Butler, it is true, is only 
one member of the Cabinet—and not a member who always 
and necessarily gets his own way. But the position in which 
he finds himself today, through the conjuncture of world events, 
personal success in office and the sickness of his colleagues, 
is one of immense power for good or evil. 

Much of Mr. Butler’s success so far has been due to a 
strong will and a determination not to play fast and loose 
with the national finances rather than to any great brilliance of 
invention or even to any particular toughness in requiring the 
British people to shoulder economic burdens which they are 
unwilling to accept. He cut down some of the extravagances of 
the preceding Socialist Governments and he was helped on his 
way by a slight but unmistakable slackening of inflationary 
pressure in the British economy as a whole. The philosophy 
behind his policy was, roughly speaking, that enterprise, market 
judgement, freedom of choice and the pressure of prices should 
be given a better chance to function than they had had at 
any time since 1939. The present Government has not declared 
itself opposed to planning, but it has demonstrated a belief that 
the claims made for planning on the national scale can easily 
be exaggerated. In this belief it is supported by the great 
majority of professional economists. 

But it is one thing to abandon some of the absurdities thrust 
on the country by the more woolly-minded members of the 
Left, and it is another thing to select, from the vast range 
of possible Government economic policies, just that one which 
is best adapted to the needs of the moment, particularly if that 
policy seems likely to be painful to the electorate. So far the 
Government has exercised a certain amount of good judge- 
ment, and enjoyed a certain amount of luck. But the economic 
position which the country has now reached is certainly not 
one of stability. Reserves are low. The balance of payments 
is neither in a healthy condition now nor likely to become 
more healthy of its own accord in the next few months. A 
great deal depends on where we go from here, and we should 
certainly not allow ourselves to go where the winds of world 
economics seem likely to blow us. The Chancellor himself 
underlined all this on Wednesday. 

Future policy will have to be framed with reference to a 
number of risks which are now being taken and a number 
of specific difficulties which are becoming more apparent every 
day. Risks are undoubtedly being taken in the sphere of 
defence. Defence expenditure is, it is true, very high. It has 
more than doubled since 1950, when the Korean war began. 
But the fact remains that the rate of increase in expenditure 
has been slowed up by the present Government. Western 


| T was accidental but,appropriate in one sense that one day 


defences are not adequate to defeat any sudden attack from 
the East, and the. British Government is most unlikely tg 
press for new sacrifices in the interests of preparedness fog 
such an emergency. On the contrary British policy for some 
months has been based on belief, for which a detailed justig. 
cation has never been given, that the danger of war in Europe 
has receded. Perhaps it has. But nobody can be quite cep. 
tain about that, and British spokesmen are always careful to 
point out that the present organisation of Western defence 
must be maintained and developed. The Foreign Ministers 
said it in Washington last week and Mr. Butler said it again 
in the House of Commons on Tuesday. What Mr. Butle 
did not say was that the defence burden on Great Britaip 
might have to be increased. Yet that is something that may 
have to be faced, for the cost of the British forces in Germany 
is soon to be taken over by this country and the end of 
American defence aid is now in sight. Possibly it is assumed 
that by the time these things happen the danger of war will 
have receded still further. But that is only an assumption, 
and, in view of the complete uncertainty about future Russian 
policy, it is not a particularly safe one. 

So much for the risks. There are also a number of dangers, 
There is no guarantee whatever that the United States is going 
to allow trade in place of aid, There is a distinct possibility 
that, in the course of developing an economic policy which ig 
not closely co-ordinated with those of other countries, the 
United States may become a more uncertain factor in the 
world economy, and it still remains true that a small recession 
in America could be a major economic disaster for Britain 
and Europe in general. Yet it would still be quite wrong 
to blame all the possible dangers to British economic 
equilibrium on “ world factors.” World factors have tended 
in the past to be named as a convenient excuse for diffi- 
culties which are to a large extent due to domestic short- 
comings. British production has been rising since the war, 
but not very fast. Coal production has actually been lower 
in 1953 than in 1952. The bogy of inflation has not yet been 
completely exorcised. Costs in the nationalised industries are 
still rising, and the increase in London Transport fares 
announced this week is an omnious sign of an underlying 
tendency. The steadily accumulating wage claims are another 
and even more ominous sign. From now on the Government J 
is going to need as much luck as it has had in the past, and 
the demands upon the judgement of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer are going to be even more exacting. There is 
also likely to be a need for an increasing toughness as the 
Strains upon the economy become plainer. 

This last point is crucial. In itself it would be sufficient 
to provide some sort of justification for the talk of an autumn 
election; for if the Government is to make new demands on 
industry and the public it could certainly do with a larger 
Parliamentary majority than it has at the moment. So far 
it has been able to work effectively on a very narrow Parlia- 
mentary margin simply because it has made no stern demands 
on the co-operation of the public at large. The politicians 
may make a fuss about the denationalisation of steel and 
road transport but the public at large has not noticed much | 
difference. The outcry at Budget time over cuts in food 
subsidies and in some welfare benefits has been much louder 
than the outcry in the country. The burden of taxation has 
been lightened and the demands of defence have modified. § 
The present Government has in fact given the country a 
relatively easy time. 

It is probable that reserves of energy are being built up 








fn the working force for the first time since the war, and 
it is quite certain that there are goods to be had by those 
who care to work hard enough to buy them. But there is 
not much sign of increased effort even to achieve a higher 
jevel of personal consumption, much less the more distant 
benefits of international solvency and sound defences. On the 
contrary it is becoming increasingly fashionable to argue that 
what the British people wants, in its wisdom—which is, of 
course, much greater than that of the American people—is not 
more goods but more leisure. That argument is full of flaws. 


very sensibly appointed Colonel John Astor as its 
chairman. It also passed a resolution which “ strongly 
deprecates, as contrary to the best traditions of British 
journalism, the holding by the Daily Mirror of a public poll 


T«: Press Council held its first meeting this week and 





nd off in the matter of Princess Margaret and Group Captain 
umed § Townsend.” The Press Council could hardly have failed to 
r will take notice of what is, even for the Daily Mirror, an unusually 
ption, @ tawdry start; but what happens now? The Daily Mirror on 
issian @ =the following morning published, under the plaintive headline 
“And Now the Press Council Attacks the Mirror” but with- 

agers, @ = Out comment, the text of the resolution; and there, as far as one 
going can see, the matter is likely to rest. Unlike (for instance) the 
bili Jockey Club, the Press Council has de jure no powers, and 
y de facto no sanctions, with which it can give force to its 
ch is decisions. It can, as it did this week, give expression—often, 


- the I suppose, rather belatedly—to the repugnance aroused in 
the virtually everyone, inside and outside journalism, by a display 


sion of bad taste or sharp practice; and one would like to hope 
itain that in time the personal standing of its twenty-five voluntary 
rong members and the responsible way in which it is likely to con- 
mic duct its affairs will confer on it some of the authority of a 
ded Court of Honour. But this is a slightly pious hope; and a 
liffi- realist has only to glance at the Daily Mirror to be tempted 
ort. to murmur, with Lady Teazle, “ Don’t you think we may as 
we well leave Honour out of the question ?” 

“ The Miniver Story 

een 


a Jan Struther (née Joyce Anstruther), who died in New 
York this week at the age of 52, started her literary career 
re as an occasional contributor to, among other periodicals, 





Ing the Spectator. Mrs. Miniver, who I suppose will live 
her § on as a sort of literary household word in the same 
ent way that Mr. Pooter has, is quite certainly the only 
nd well-known character in fiction who made her first appear- 
he ance in the pages of The Times. In 1937 one of the 
is younger members of the staff suggested that it would be a 
he good thing to have, for the benefit of female readers, 
occasional articles on the Court Page which would be 

nt pegged to an imaginary lady of the middle class. Geoffrey 
- Dawson approved and Jan Struther was asked to have a 
shot at it. When the first article was in type it became 

- apparent that the lady would sooner or later have to have 
ee aname. Jan went for a walk on the Embankment to ponder 
ar the problem and came back to Printing House Square with 
a Miniver. She was told that a seven-letter word would take 
ls up too much room in the headings, but she pointed out that 
iS | the two I’s were only equivalent to one capital letter and 
d she got her way. Later on Mrs. Miniver wrote a letter to 
h The Times for publication (it was about some appeal for the 
d | Jewish refugees who were seeking asylum in England from 
- the Nazis) and it became necessary to equip the lady with a 
, 1 Christian name. I argued that a true artist would tack a 
‘ tather unbecoming name, like Mabel, on to Miniver; but 
| Jan sold the pass and called her Caroline. The Miniver 





articles attracted a lot of attention, some of it disparaging, 
and contestants in one of the New Statesman literary compe- 
titions were invited to parody them. The first prize was 
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It is possible to have both more leisure and more goods simply 
by making a greater effort during working hours. It is even 
possible to have these things and better defences too. The 
American example proves it at all points. There is nothing 
to be said for leisure which is leisure to starve or leisure to 
go under in war. It is the duty of the Government to point 
that out, and it may be its duty to point it out rather more 
sternly in the near future. The last thing that any Government 
should do is to adjust the national economy and the structure 
of defence to suit the convenience of people who won’t work. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


won by a particularly merciless pastiche; it had been sent 
in by Jan, under a nom de guerre. Published in book form, 
the Miniver series had only a modest success in this country; 
but the book sold a million and a half copies in America, and 
film-goers all over the world have seen Mrs. Miniver endur- 
ing bombs and bereavements with the Hollywood brand of 
British stoicism. Jan, who created the lady with her tongue 
in her cheek, was always amused by her success. 


The Marble-Archers 

The edifying saga of the Archer family is likely, according 
to the BBC’s agricultural liaison officer, to go on for another 
ten years. Listening to the unashamedly West End accents 
in which most of the cast deliver it to millions of devoted 
listeners, I fell to speculating upon the possibilities of a com- 
panion programme. This would recount an every-day story 
of city folk, and its central figure ought, I think, to be a 
reasonably successful stockbroker. His family (who, in order 
to maintain an equipoise, would all talk with a broad 
Mummerset accent) would have roughly the dimensions and 
the diversity of Mr. Archer’s, and what with their friends, 
dependants and retainers should enable the BBC to offer rustic 
listeners a wide cross-section of metropolitan life. (“ Them in 
stroipey caps—them be the ’Arrow lads.” Peregrine Marble- 
Archer would explain to Jacynth. She would say “ Reg’lar 
oophill foight they do be ’aving, poor critturs.”) The educa- 
tional purpose, so discreetly attained in The Archers, would 
not be lost sight of; but in place of well-informed colloquies 
about the warble-fly or the wire-worm (“it’s absolutely 
amazing what a lot of damage they can do if you give them 
half a chance ”’) there would be useful hints about how to deal 
with wine-waiters and night-club hostesses. I believe that 
my project, if acted upon, would give almost universal 
pleasure. 


All Hands to the Crystal Bowl 


The principle of collective responsibility, so fervently 
advocated by the leaders of the U.S.S.R., has found an 
unexpected adherent in Lord Beaverbrook. The task of 
interpreting developments in Russia to four million readers 
is now undertaken by the “ Express News Analysis Desk.” 
I can’t help feeling that this calls for a conversation-piece 
by Giles. 


Preview 

Mr. Orson Welles hoped, but in the end I believe failed, 
to listen to Wednesday’s debate on Foreign Affairs. He will 
doubtless take another opportunity of visiting the Strangers’ 
Gallery, but Wednesday’s proceedings would have been 
particularly appropriate to his purpose; for he is to play the 
lead in a film based on Mr. Somerset Maugham’s story, Lord 
Mountdrago, and that ill-starred nobleman was, it may be 
remembered, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. Mr. 
Welles’s laudable desire to check up on loca colour reminds 
me (though perhaps it should not) of an actress I know who, 
having been cast as Ophelia, immediately took steps to visit 
a lunatic asylum. STRIX. 
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‘McCarthy’s Waterloo? 


By ROBERT TOWNELEY Washington. 


ENATOR McCARTHY has the luck of the devil. When 

things are going well for him his successes make the 

headlines day after day. His political talent lies very 
largely in a flair for publicity and he goes to fantastic lengths 
to make sure that his great coups, such as the alleged discovery 
that British ships have been carrying Chinese Communist 
troops, are announced on dull days when newspaper copy- 
tasters, short of a good story, will almost bless him for his 
audacity. Defeat, however, cannot so easily be controlled, and 
it is just sheer good fortune that the recent series of spectacular 
reverses ‘that McCarthy has suffered have came at a time when 
the fall from power of another even more notorious public 
figure was dominating the headlines. The shadow of defeat 
that last week crossed McCarthy’s path was lost in the 
storm within the Kremlin; the news of the shifting 
manoeuvres and mounting opposition to the Senator on 
Capitol Hill has been swamped, even in the copious 
American newspapers, by the more momentous delibera- 
tions of the Foreign Ministers. And now, with split-second 
timing, the Senator may be given a new lease of life 
by the publication of his sub-committee’s report on allied trade 
with Communist China. Thus, the story of the first serious 
challenge to the Senator’s prestige has not hit the public with 
anything like the spectacular furore with which his meteoric 
ascent to power has been chronicled by newspapers all over 
the world. The truth is that within the last fortnight 
Senator McCarthy has been stopped in his tracks, and is now, 
for the first time, very much on the defensive. 

This triumph should be placed firmly at the door of President 
Eisenhower. With the skill of the experienced soldier, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower waited before opening his fire until the enemy 
—and there is now no doubt that for the President, McCarthy 
is the enemy—had advanced into ground where he was 
peculiarly vulnerable, and from which to retreat was almost 
more dangerous than to stay where he was. This situation, for 
which the President has been waiting since Senator McCarthy 
attacked his friend and mentor, General Marshall, came 

suddenly when McCarthy, without consulting any other 

member of his investigating sub-committee, appointed as 
executive director a Mr. Matthews who was well-known as 
the author of an article “ smearing ” Protestant clergymen with 
pro-Communist sympathies. When the case study of McCarthy 
is finally written this move may well rank as his Waterloo. 
It was not only outrageous; it was downright stupid, and 
reflected his mounting and overweening confidence bred by 
six months of uninterrupted triumph. Any American politician 
knows that an attack on the clergy, except by a dictator, is 
political suicide. Clearly the Senator had allowed things to 
go to his head. So many hysterical critics had said he was a 
dictator that he had begun to believe it. 

The appointment of Matthews provoked a storm of protest 
from ‘clergy and laity of all denominations. The President 
however remained silent. The Senator then committed his 
final blunder. He publicly announced that he had no intention 
of accepting Mr. Matthew’s resignation, and described his 
appointee as a “ star-spangled American.” When the Senator 
had in this way cut off his retreat, the President went into action. 
He instructed Sherman Adams, his chief adviser, to arrange 
that three leading clerics—a Catholic, a Jew and a Protes- 
tant—should send him a telegram protesting against Senator 
McCarthy’s appointment and asking the President to make his 
own attitude clear. To this solicited inquiry the President 
replied with an uncompromising denunciation in which he 
excoriated the whole system of general accusations and vague 
character assassination which now goes by the name of 
McCarthyism. The White House, not the clergymen, then 
made the reply public. Within a few hours McCarthy 
announced that he had changed his mind about not accepting 
Matthew’s resignation. 

In the ensuing recriminations on the investigating committee, 





all the democratic members of the group resigned as a 
—an almost unprecedented demonstration of lack of cal 
dence in the chairman. Following up the President’s wordy 
against McCarthy, the administration issued a new directiyg 
on “ beok-burning ” which completely reversed their earlier 
capitulation to the Senator’s views and underlined an importagg 
point—namely, that appeasing McCarthy, as the State Depart. 
ment had tried on the question of overseas libraries, could 
be as troublesome as provoking him, a lesson which the 
unfortunate Dr. Robert Johnson, who had the unwelcome task 
of presiding over the American Information Services when 
McCarthy was on top, learnt the hard way. He has now 
resigned. 

Following the classic pattern for the defeated, the Senator 
promptly counter-attacked by threatening to investigate the 
Central Intelligence Agency. The President again intervened 
and authorised Mr. Allen Dulles, the agency’s director, to 
inform McCarthy that, under the special safeguards to preserve 
the agency’s secrets, a senate investigation would be against 
the national interest—a conclusion in which the Senator hag 
now been forced to acquiesce. 


These reverses for the Senator, significant enough in them. 


selves, assume far more than temporary significance in the | 


light of one highly important development which will probably 
turn out to be the most ominous cloud on the McCarthy 
horizon. The Southern Democrats, notably Senator Byrd, who 
represent the only genuine Conservative tradition in American 
politics, have recently indicated that in their opinion McCarthy 
has overreached himself. The frightening evidence of his 
influence in the State Department and the growing concern 
felt here at his adverse effect on American prestige abroad, 
which was underlined by the grim farce of the Cohn and 
Schine tour of Europe, all culminating in the brazen attempt 
to “smear” the clergy, seem to have convinced the Southern 
stalwarts that the time for action against McCarthy had at 
last arrived. 

This development is important because the history of the 
past five years has proved conclusively that liberal, intellectual 
opinion on its own cannot begin to check the growth of 
McCarthyism. On the issue of the Communist threat in 
America, the liberals just do not inspire the confidence of 
the great majority of the American people. 


American liberal intellectuals are still suffering from the effects 
of their proud prostration before the altar of Marxism in the 
nineteen-thirties. The fact that this same body of liberal 
opinion is now solidly opposed to Russian imperialism hag 
not removed, in the public mind, the stain of their earlier 
Marxist sympathies, and the McCarthy campaign draws 
infinite strength from the unrationalised instinct of American 
popular opinion that if the threat of Russian aggression was 
temporarily withdrawn—and the current Russian peace offen- 
sive would seem to bring this possibility in range—then the 
attraction of Marxism for American intellectuals would again 
come into force. Unlike England, where the post-war period 
has witnessed a striking renaissance of the Conservative intel 
lectual tradition, particularly in the Universities, with the 
Marxist philosophy fought in open intellectual combat and 
defeated cleanly in the fight for intellectual supremacy, there 
cannot be said to exist any intellectually inspiring Conserva- 
tive exponents in the United States. The of more than average 
intelligence young American still tends to go left, as, unlike at 
Oxford and Cambridge and even the London School of 
Economics, there is no intellectual leadership to attract him 
rightwards. There is some justification therefore for the belief 
among ordinary Americans that the intellectual outcry 
against McCarthy, the “ egghead offensive” as it is called, is 
not the voice of the American conscience, but merely the view 
of a one-sided left-wing intelligentsia that gravely misled 
American public opinion about Russia before the war. For 
this reason, Senator McCarthy has successfully ignored all the 
liberal strictures that crash around him. The truth is that 
the American intellectuals, from whom in the past the main 
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criticism of McCarthy has come, do not hold their proper and 
yital position of referee in the battle of political falsehood 
against truth. Their verdict, so far as the American public 
have been concerned, has been anything but final, and indeed 
it has been McCarthy, rather than they, who has convinced 
the majority of the rightness of his cause. 

For this reason the indications that the Southern Democrats, 
who symbolise all that is most stolid and conservative in 
American political life, have decided to throw their influence 
publicly against McCarthy is of the greatest possible signifi- 
cance. McCarthy is a conservative canker that can only be 
cut out of the American body politic by conservative surgeons. 
At the moment they are only beginning to sharpen their knives. 


Hilaire Belloc 
By J. B. MORTON 


OWEVER long a man has been prepared for the death 
of a dearly loved friend, the hour of that death finds 
him as defenceless as though he had never admitted 

the possibility of the loss. Death will seem to have come un- 
expectedly. Health and vigour of body and full activity of 
mind had not been Belloc’s for many years, but he retained 
to the end a vitality and yaiety which astonished his friends. 
To the end he was the best talker of our day, and wouid sing 
in that light tenor voice the French songs of his youth and the 
English music-hall songs which his grandchildren have carried 
to other homes. 

To write of a man of such varied talents and activities is 
by no means easy. I, who was long honoured with his friend- 
ship, think to-day not of his public life as politician, writer, 
speaker, but of his private life, and of the qualities which 
endeared him to those who were fortunate enough to be his 
companions at home, on his travels, or at sea. It was at sea, 
I think, that he was more nearly happy than anywhere else. 
I say “ more nearly happy” because, in spite of the roaring 
high spirits which had become a legend in his life-time, he was 
not, since the death of his wife forty years ago, a happy man. 
Other losses and separations came to try him—a son dead in 
each of the two wars, and another son married in America. 


Often some bitter and cynical phrase would escape him, but \ 


after a moment he would be himself again. More than once, 
during wanderings in France, I have been with him in places 
where he had stayed with his wife, and then a more prolonged 
depression of spirit would seize him. But at sea he forgot all 
his cares. Whenever his work permitted he would set out for 
the famous Nona like # boy going on holiday. I have some 
notes of a cruise from Poole along the English coast to Hythe, 
and then across the Channel to Boulogne, and from there to 
Dieppe. His son Peter and I were the crew. There was a 
moment when we were in difficulties in a nasty sea. Belloc 
was resting in the little cabin, and his strong voice came up to 
us on deck: “ Without wine at sea, my children, we are as 
tinkling cymbals "—a phrase which became a catchword with 
us afterwards. He loved the adventure of the sea, the storms 
and the calms and the sudden landfalls, and his talk would be 
a mingling of reminiscence, history, fantasy, with interludes 
for song. 

I have heard it said that as a talker he was too overbearing, 
and monopolised the conversation. All vigorous men with 
convictions rather than opinions are accused of this. I can 
only say that his talk was so entertaining, and ranged over 
such a variety of subject that most people were contented to 
listen without interrupting. Robert Lynd, after dining with him 
at my house, said: “ That was creative talk.” But he could 
be equally entertaining in a short conversational interchange. 
His manner of talking was natural and easy, with no straining 
for epigram, and he would pass, as he passed so often in his 
writing, from pugnacity or a Rabelaisian jest to some remark 
that showed a sensitiveness, a tenderness which surprised those 
who had not realised the different strands that made up his 
character. In 1923, when one son had gone to America and 
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another to Spain, and his daughters were no longer at home, 
I used to spend week-ends with him at his house in Sussex. 
After dinner, he would play patience, with a candle in a silver 
sconce set at each side of him, and it was on those occasions 
that I heard the best talk of my life. He would speak of 
anything that came into his head, hour after hour, with, 
always, the songs interspersed with the talk. In these last 
years he talked much more of his early life, as he had lost 
touch with the world of to-day. He would sit in his study 
and recall his days in the French army, his boyhood in Sussex 
or in the little village near St. Cloud where he was born. 
Occasionally he would sing a French song I had never heard 
before from him, and he once told me that he had had thoughts 
of staying in the French army. His battery was going East, 
and it struck me that he might have served under Joffre or 
Gallieni, and ended up as a French General in the first war. 

Belloc was a most stimulating travelling companion. He 
could not see a river, a town, a range of mountains without 
sharing with you his vision of the past. On one occasion we 
hired a car to take us to the battlefield of Crecy, and there 
he recounted in French to the astounded driver the entire 
battle, pointing out unchanged details of the landscape, includ- 
ing the mound on which stood the mill from which Edward III 
watched the battle. His only fault as a travelling companion 
was his tireless energy. He would get up sometimes before 
dawn to catch some cross-country train, and would go all 
day from place to place in any weather. I remember running 
through the early dawn at Chinon to catch a train. We had, 
as usual, started off without even a cup of coffee. Behind 
me, as I ran, I heard his voice: “Carry this bag, my boy, 
you’re younger than I am.” And at Avranches we once 
stumbled down a hill before it was light to the railway station. 
Again, I remember in Paris trying to persuade him to go to 
bed, as he had quinsy, and could only speak in a whisper, 
but we were due to lunch with some French relatives of his. 
We went to.lunch and, speaking in a whisper, he entertained 
a roomful of people. Afterwards he went to bed for an hour 
or two in our hotel, and then was ready to dash all over Paris 
again. People who noted this physical energy when he was at 
home in England wondered how he found time to write so 
much. Often he would correct proofs right through a lunch 
in Soho, missing nothing of the conversation and contributing 
to it while he worked. His writing was done pretty well 
anywhere. He once showed me passages from The Four Men 
scribbled in pencil across the pages of an illustrated paper. 
The closing lines of his Danton, he told me, were written 
beside a Highland stream. 

Casual acquaintances had some excuse for missing his 
humility. He loved to startle people by boasting; but when 
he spoke seriously of his own work he was humble. He talked 
frequently of fame, and said that he hoped his verse would 
be remembered, but when I once praised a piece of his prose, 
he said: “ What I have is a sense of rhythm.” If you spent 
long hours in his company you became aware of the simplicity 
which underlay his apparently complicated character. The 
things he loved best were his home and his family life, the 
sea, travel on foot and the company of friends, and all his 
talk, like all his work, led back again and again to that which 
he felt most profoundly—the truths which a Catholic acknow- 
ledges. I have said that he was not a happy man. He was 
jovial, with a sort of youthful boisterousness which could not 
deceive any who loved him. Those to whom he gave his 
friendship have a treasure that time will not tarnish. I have 
but touched on a few of the thousand memories I have of 
him. He has crossed that bridge which each of us must cross 
alone, and his body now lies in the Sussex cemetery where his 
wife and one of his sons are buried, in the shadow of a tall 
cross upon which are carved the words: O CRUX AVE SPES 
UNICA. About him is the landscape he loved so deeply. 
Many a one who knew him, coming to the high Downs, and 
remembering that they were once Belloc’s playground, will say 
to himself: 


The passer-by shall hear me still, 
A boy that sings on Duncton Hill. 
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On Being an Art Critic 


By M. H. MIDDLETON 


HIS week, in a Dublin busy whistling the tunes from two 
recent films by Mr. Chaplin and Mr. Huston, some 120 

art critics from as far apart as Turkey and Cuba are 
forming the Fifth General Assembly of the International 
Association of Art Critics, which, under the wing of Unesco, 
is composed of twenty-five national seetions. Among those 
esent are Raymond Cogniat, Paul Fierens, Mme Giedion- 
elcker, Eric Newton, Rudolfo Palluchini, Sir Herbert Read, 
W. J. H. B. Sandberg, James Johnson Sweeney and Lionello 
Venturi. Among the subjects they have been discussing, 
between cocktail parties and charabant trips to Glendalough, 
are such topics as “ the relations between science and art” and 
“art criticism through the film medium.” This annual beano, 
which takes place in a different country every year, is a welcome 
moral pick-me-up for the critics. It is the one occasion when 
Presidents and Ministers of Fine Arts and Lord Mayors can 
be persuaded to put on their regalia and, speaking for society, 
tell us what invaluable people we are and of what inestimable 
value our work is. Whereas, for the rest of the year, it is made 
all too clear what society really thinks. The critic, like the 
— and sculptor, is an anachronism, and it is as hard to 

come a serious critic without a private income as it is a 
Serious painter or sculptor. 

First, definitions. “Art criticism” is used so loosely as 
almost to defy definition. It covers everything between the 
finnicking quibbles of the historian (who may base his argu- 
ments entirely on documentary research without reference to 
the work of art itself) and the rhapsodic prose-poem that seeks 
to interpret some aspect of contemporary abstraction. Art 
critics happen. There is neither training for, nor recognised 
method of entry into the profession, if such it can be called. 
Sometimes critics are themselves painters (I cannot think of 
any sculptors): Sickert, John Piper and Michael Ayrton are 
three distinguished predecessors on the Spectator who come 
to mind. More often the critic is a painter manqué, who 
failed at some point, for one reason or another, to make the 

rade. Some are journalists who began by reporting Private 

iew Day at Burlington House; some are poet-philosophers; 
some are civil servants attached to museums; some are wealthy 
collectors or “ amateurs ”"—the Sir George Beaumonts of to- 
day. I would hazard a guess that fewer than ten in this country 
earn their living by art criticism alone and that of these only 
four earn more than £1,000 a year. 

Springing as it does from such varied origins, it is scarcely 
surprising that criticism is somewhat uncertain about its func- 
tions. Mr. A. (who is a painter) is really taking his readers on 
@ personally conducted tour of the thought-processes behind 
his own painting; Mr. B., under a banner emblazoned 
“ Academic Accuracy,” swivels the machine-gun of his malice 
through 360 degrees; Mr. C. is a sort of political scoutmaster 
who is always busy keeping art healthily exercised and check- 
ing its unruly tendency to play truant; Mr. D. is rather conscious 
that he is oft-times out of his depth and spends most of his 
time polishing his paragraphs so that the gloss may deflect any 
too searching examination. Some write for the artist whose 
work they are reviewing; some believe the important thing is 
to write in a manner sufficiently lively to persuade a few more 
of their readers every month to go to the current exhibitions; 
some seek conscientiously to interpret to a wider public an 
art that has become specialised and “ difficult.” For all of them 
there are three main outlets: the daily newspaper; the weekly 
newspaper or journal, with which may be included the monthly 
and the quarterly review and the radio talk (when you can 
find it); and the book. 

To the daily newspaper art is news (a) when old master 
paintings with a value of four figures or more are stolen, 
destroyed by fire or flood, or forged; (b) when the centenary 
of the birth or death of a more scandalous artist is being 
celebrated; (c) when a contemporary work with a value of four 
figures or more is slashed or stamped on; (d) when a contem- 
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porary artist, having been criticised, answers back. The Daily 
Mail and the News-Chronicle still pay lip-service to honor. 
able traditions; The Times and the Manchester Guardian not 
only cover current exhibitions, but occasionally print articles 
discussing general principles (though much shorter than in 
years gone by). Otherwise the column-inches printed in the 
National Press in any normal week can be counted on the 
fingers of one hand. It is desirable that the writer on art 
matters in daily journalism should be someone of taste and 
knowledge (if only to dissuade the News Editor from such 
adolescent japes as sending the Sports Editor or the Agricul- 
tural Correspondent to report the new Epstein exhibition), but 
he is no longer normally to be looked to for serious criticism, 
There are, 1 should say, three writers who earn their living 
entirely by this kind of journalism. 

The weekly is mostly interested in current exhibitions, but 
also reviews books. Here the standard is expected to be 
higher. A greater knowledge is expected of the reader and 
reviews are not infrequently specialised to the point of unin- 
telligibility. The two “cultural” Sunday newspapers are 
believed to pay their critics between £700 and £1,000 a year 
(and are inclined to frown upon “ extra-mural ” activities). The 
weekly reviews pay from two to about eight guineas for an 
article (one, the exception, pays fifteen guineas). The B.B.C. 
pays a guinea a minute (which is about eight and a half 
guineas a thousand words), but has only broadcast twenty- 
seven talks on the visual arts in all its home services 
since the beginning of the year (the Critics programme 
apart) and a number of these were news talks of only a few 
minutes duration. Quarterlies pay whatever happens to be in 
the petty-cash box that week. None of these periodicals 
normally pays any additional expenses. That is to say, 
if there is an exhibition of European importance in Paris 
or Rome or Ziirich or Amsterdam, the critic must pay his 
own way if he wishes to see it. 

The only real outlet for writing on the general principles 
of art is the book. A serious book about a contemporary 
artist with an international reputation may, over the years, 
sell 5,000-6,000 copies, but this is exceptional. A ™ ~_,"Sual 
print order is of the order of 1,500-2,000. One sucu *k was 
quoted to me as having earned its author between £250 and 
£300, but the odds are that a writer (who may have worked 
upon his book for any period between one and fifteen or more 
years) may expect to receive £70-£100 for his labours. I do not 
know of any author of books on art who can exist on his 
royalties, 

In these circumstances of acute shortage of space and con- 
sequent limitation of incomes, it is clearly impossible for the 
critic to develop his experience and knowledge as he should 
if he is to tackle his very difficult task properly. Except for 
three or four free-lances, he is probably tied by an office-hour 
job. He works in an advertising agency, or as a designer, or 
in an administrative capacity in the B.B.C., or in a public or 
dealer’s gallery. Only in the latter case can he expect to live 
with painting and sculpture throughout the working day, 
learning, comparing, taking in the better to give out. He 
cannot afford the time for, or expense of, travelling to museums 
in other countries, to special exhibitions which will never be 
repeated, to the studios of foreign artists. He has not the time 
for reading, for research, above all, for contemplation and 
thought. He rushes round giving lectures to girls’ schools, 
writing paragraphs for anyone nice enough to ask him. He 
becomes a man in a hurry, who knows what he likes. 

This surely is at the root of the philosophic nihilism of art 
criticism today—its inability to achieve continuity of standards, 
to relate itself to basic principles. Each artist, each exhibition, 
is commented upon at its own level or too often judged by 
some personal and too narrow standard. It is less easy in 
many ways to interpret the meaning of art now than it was in 
the days when Pater was writing about the “ Mona Lisa,” but 
it remains a necessary function. 

Too many errors of judgement have been made by critics in 
the past for the present-day writer to approach his task with 
anything but humility. Nevertheless, whether he likes it or not, 
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he is the first-filter of the historical process that is going to 
destroy ninety-nine hundredths of all the art now being pro- 
duced in the world. He is also one of the important channels 
through which the remaining hundredth, expressing the highest 
aspirations of the human spirit, is helped to ripple outwards 
through the whole social complex. Burckhardt, the Goncourts, 
Appollinaire, Ruskin—such men lend us their insight still. 
But then Ruskin received an annual allowance of £1,500, apart 
from his earnings, at a time when the pound was worth more 
than today. And upon the death of his father he inherited 
£120,000, paintings worth £10,000, and other “ solid assets.” 


The Faraway Islands 


By MORAY McLAREN 


HEN a few years ago I returned from spending 

midsummer in the Faroe Islands I had to go straight 

down from my home in Scotland to London. There 
I discovered that some of my acquaintances imagined me to 
have emerged from lands of eternal snow and ice. Others, 
confusing the Faroes with Fair Isle between Shetland and 
Orkney, asked me if I had brought any jumpers with me; and 
a taxi driver, who was interested in my fishing gear and where 
I had been using it, got the letter “ F” mixed up with “ Ph” 
and said that he didn’t know there were any islands, let alone 
trout fishing, off the coast of Egypt. 

The main reason for the British lack of knowledge about 
this enchanting little Northern archipelago, halfway between 
the most northerly British land and Iceland, has been not its 
distance (the Faroes are scarcely any farther away from our 
own Shetland Isles than Shetland is from Scotland) but, until 
the present, its fantastic inaccessibility. If you failed to beg 
your way on to a trawler or commercial vessel, it took you 
nearly three weeks to reach the Faroes by a roundabout 
journey through the Northern ports, and you had to wait 
another three weeks there before you started to come back 
agair. This month the experiment of running the first 
passenger sailing between Lerwick in Shetland and Torshavn 
in the 1 ‘es overnight has excited, in Scotland at least, the 
lovers «:“¢né North and, in particular, of the Northern Islands 
with golden prospects. It is as exciting for us as it would be 
for a lover of the South if someone had picked up Capri and 
its weather and put it accessibly in the English Channel. 

I fell under the spell of the Faroes at first because of their 
difference from anything I had expected. As the spell grew 
stronger I realised that it was not the difference that was holding 
me, but the fact that the “ Atlantic Islands ” were offering me 
so much more than I had hoped for. Out of British soil due 
North over the rim of the world towards the Arctic Circle ! 
The prospect held its fascinations for one, but those fascina- 
tions were, for a seasoned lover of the Hebrides and of our 
own Norse Iskands, tinged with the feeling that one knew 
already something.about where one was going to. The Faroes 
would be not unlike our own Outer Isles, our own Orkneys 
and Shetlands, but “only more so.” The grey of the rocks 
would be greyer, the horizons wider, the seas apparently more 
limitless, the light more oblique, the colours perhaps a little 
bit more subtle, the inhabitants, with the added language 
difficulty, a little bit more reserved. 

On the contrary ! When, with something like a gash from 
a huge invisible knife, the curtain of mist before Torshavn 
harbour was cut for us by an uprising gust of wind on the 
morning on which we arrived, it was like looking into a 
kaleidoscope. These were not subdued northern colours. The 
houses painted scarlet and green and yellow and purple, and 
any other tint that you can think of, against a background of 
mountains that cut off any prospect of limitless horizons, and 
that were themselves green or gold or black, and cliffs of 
purple or rose-pink, looked like a rainbow coming through a 
cloud. Here was luxuriance, not subtlety. Had the boat taken 
some wrong turning during the night we had been at sea, and 
landed us in the Mediterranean ? And then the clouds joined 
together again. The ambient grey returning, the sea birds 
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calling through it, confirmed that we were in the North—as 
far North as we had been. 

We had not been twenty-four hours on shore before we 
realised that it required no knife-like gash of wind to display 
to us the colours of the Faroese mind. The Faroese, as they 
show upon their houses, are a people who love colour where 
they can display and see it. They love colour in their 
behaviour too. They are amongst the most uninhibited and 
naturally gay people that I have ever met. Norse in 
appearance, history and language, there is said to be a faint 
touch of Celtic blood remotely in them. But, from whatever 
cause it may spring, there is a distinct West of Ireland or 
Hebridean or eyen Spanish quality in their mentality. They 
are without the Norwegian melancholy or the sometimes slightly 
ponderous gaiety of the Danes. They are like Celts 
masquerading in Norse bodies in an archipelago on the rim of 
the Arctic Circle. 

This leads to the only quality in them which can irritate 
the visitor whose time is not his own. This brave, industrious, 
independent little community has less sense of time than any 
other amongst whom I have spent a holiday or worked. At 
midsummer, time literally does seem to be suspended. The 
daylight never disappears, days merge into each other 
imperceptibly. Even the village church clocks stop working, 
whether because the ceaseless daylight, mingled alternately with 
sunshine and mist, gets into their mechanism, or because no 
one remembers to wind them, I do not know. Kanska, the 
Faroese version of Mafiana, assumes its sway. 

But this is not a vicious failing. Indeed, springing as it 
probably does from their seasons of nearly endless days and 
nights, it is a small one as set against the Faroese achievements 
since this little archipelago has had, from the Danish govern- 
ment, internally at least, the right of running its own affairs. 
In forty years a population of just over 15,000 doubled itself. 
Arable land is year by year not only not allowed to recede, but 
is pushed up the hillsides. Faroese trade in fish and wool now 
extends all over Western Europe. And, incredible though it 
may seem, all this island vitality has succeeded in throwing up 
a literary revival in the Faroese language which only some 
30,000 people in the whole world speak or understand. 

This is what I mean when I say that the spell of the Faroes 
gripped me first by reason of difference. For someone coming 
from the well-loved circumstances of his own 787 Scottish 
islands, what a difference it was to travel northwards to a not 
very distant other island group where colour, not greyness, 
filled the scene, where emigration had ceased, where the 
population was rising, where independent trade was on the 
increase, and where an ancient language was not only not 
dying, but had been revived, deliberately and consciously 
revived, by the scholars and the people themselves, to express 
upon their lips and tongues, as well as in their hearts, their 
own feeling for their country ! 

For a Scottish island lover this may have been a difference 
with some sadness in it, but the longer I stayed in the Faroes 
the more I was heartened by the sense of finding here some- 
thing even more than I had hoped for. I had always loved 
the colours of the North. Well, here they were concentrated, 
glowing and laid out before me in the Faroes. I had always 
maintained that island life in the North was not doomed to 
extinction, but could revive of itself by the will of its own 
people, if those people willed it sufficiently to be trusted to 
live. Well, here was island life in the far North not only 
flourishing but positively efflorescing. I had always main- 
tained that ancient languages must not necessarily die if more 
than one person wanted them to live. Well, here was the 
most ancient Norse language in the world, which little more 
than a hundred years ago had been on the verge of becoming 
as extinct as Cornish is now, spoken and vigorously spoken 
by a growing population—more naturally and more vigorously 
spoken than is Gaelic or Lowland Scots. Yes, I think for 
a Scotsman and a lover of islands, the most exciting thing 
about the Faroes was not the difference in them, which was 
so unexpected, but something much much more grateful—a 
sense of hope. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THEATRE 


The Tragedy of King Lear. By William Shakespeare. 

Theatre, Stratford-upon-Avon.) 
Despite its many virtues, Mr. George Devine’s production fails to 
meet the ultimate challenge of this play ; he and Mr. Redgrave take 
us a long way up the mountain, but when we come down again we 
know that its peak has not been conquered. Mr. Redgrave’s Lear 
is a very skilful and intelligent performance but suffers from a lack 
of authority whose causes are not easily defined. All the attributes 
are there—the voice, the stature, the compelling eye—but somehow 
the terrible old man does not fill us with awe ; nor, towards the end 
of the play, does he press home his claims to our pity—in, for in- 
stance, the scene when he recognises Cordelia—as effectively as 
some Lears have. His acting is at all points masterly, yet the admira- 
tion with which we watch it remains rather objective ; we do not 
come under his spell. 


Of the other players, Mr. Harry Andrews, who must be one of the 
most reliable actors in the world, is an altogether admirable Kent 
and Mr. Marius Goring an eldritch yet appealing fool. Miss Yvonne 
Mitchell plays Cordelia with self-possessed precision, Miss Joan 
Sanderson and Miss Rachel Kempson make rather conventional 
villainesses of her sisters, and Mr. Donald Eccles gives point and 
assurance to a tiny part. Mr. Basil Hoskins manages very well 
Edgar’s insensate passion for pretending, seldom for any good reason, 
to be somebody else, but Mr. Robert Shaw hardly catches the 
humorous gusto of his bastard brother. Mr. Michael Warre’s 
Albany is a deft study of an Englishman muddling through. 


Mr. Robert Colquhoun’s scenery is dominated by an enigmatic 
polylith, the sort of thing one might easily finish up with if one com- 
missioned Mr. Henry Moore to design a jaguar-trap. I was not much 
struck by it. PETER FLEMING. 


(Memorial 


King Henry VI, Parts I, If and Ill. By William Shakespeare. 
(Birmingham Repertory Company : Old Vic.) 

Tue history of Henry VI’s melancholy reign spreads itself in an 
inchoate sprawl which in the past has been no temptation to pro- 
ducers ; and certainly on the page the texture of this enormous 
chronicle play, with its multiplicity of brief and violent scenes and a 
general lack of clarity in characterisation, is anything but appetising. 
So much the greater, then, is the success of the Birmingham Repertory 
Company, whose presentation of the three parts in sequence will long 
be remembered here as a most absorbing and stimulating theatrical 
experience. So surely does Douglas Seale’s direction guide the 
audience from point to point of main interest, and so thoroughly 
does each member of the company understand his place in the total 
architectural scheme which is not complete until the last word is 
spoken on the third evening, that the audience cannot but lose itself 
entirely in the action. From the funeral of Henry V to Richard 
Crookback’s murder of his pious successor, while France is lost and 
England torn in two by the condottieri of York and Lancaster—it 
is more like an avid reading of history or a voracious swallowing 
of a huge novel than watching a play. One lives vicariously two 
dozen lives and, so absorbed, is unaware of the clumsiness of language 
and incongruity of character and situation which start up so fre- 
quently from the printed page. The producer’s and the players’ 
triumph is to induce us easily to accept their bold perspective, within 
which every single stroke, however odd in itself, finds its proper 
place. Let the scholars argue as they like, one says as the curtain 
falls for the last time, this is Shakespeare ; and the splendid sad 
light of that heraldic scene in which Henry laments his fate and Eng- 
land’s, casts its glow over one’s memory of all. Jack May plays the 
King with an elegiac air, and his performance, from part to part, is a 
masterpiece of development with not a moment of tedium in it ; his 
voice makes a melancholy music of the blunted lines ; he fills out 
the sketchy frame of the text with solid character. Many others 
put us in their debt, among them Edgar Wreford, Alfred Burke, 
John Arnatt, Alan Bridges, Alan Rowe, Richard Pasco, Rosalind 
Boxall, and Nancie Jackson. It is an admirable company. Finlay 
James's permanent setting, based on an arrangement of three Gothic 
arches, plays its many parts nobly. IAIN HAMILTON, 
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ART 


Mr. Patrick HERON has chosen the paintings for the Hanover 
Gallery’s July anthology to illustrate a theory and his theme, the 
expression of pictorial space through colour, is argued in an intro. 
ductory essay. This is by no means the least valuable part of the 
exhibition. Though not without some seeming contradictions, and 
by no means easily reconciled with some of his chosen illustrations, 
it should give the lay reader some additional understanding of the 
thought processes which are allied to the visual sense of the painter, 

In a nutshell, Mr. Heron formulates the secret of good painting as 
the adjustment of the dualism existing between the picture surface 
itself, organised in its own right as a fashioned object, and the 
sensation of spatial depth into which the mind moves in contempla- 
tion of that surface. Colour is the indispensable means of realising 
such pictorial space. So far, so good. This can serve to preface 
any exhibition. Mr. Heron, however, is out to show that there are 
different kinds of pictorial space, and especially that the non-figurative 
painter manipulates his illusory third dimension through colour 
with the best. There is a bit of trouble over what constitutes colour 
(‘‘ mere chiaroscuro of monochromatic tone ... cannot produce 
. » » pictorial space’’ but on the other hand the “‘ physical vibrancy 
and resonance without which no picture is alive . . . can be conveyed 
in ‘hueless colours’—that is in blacks, whites and greys—no less 
than by the full chromatic range’’) and the market value of spatial 
colour drops markedly when Mr. Heron admits (since colours have 
certain intrinsic qualities—blue recedes, yellow and red come forward 
and so forth) that it is physically impossible *‘to paint shapes ona 
surface using different colours in a variety of tones, and avoid the 
illusion of recession of parts of that surface’’ (my italics). 

However, the pictures are the thing. For how many of these ten 
painters is it really true to say that pictorial spacé has a dramatic 
value? Ivon Hitchens—yes. He is a pre-eminent example of a 
romantic who manipulates space in the most affecting manner, and 
almost solely through the use of colour. Release into the distance 
down one of his vistas, achieved simply by the modulation of tone 
and hue, affects the beholder much as the resolution of a passage of 
music by a change of key or the return to the tonic from the dominant, 
Heron himself—yes, often. Harbour Window with Fish is certainly 
helped along by its strong perspective lines, but colour plays an 
equally important part. Keith Vaughan—yes also. His linear 
abstraction, apparently painted on a piece of towelling, is an exciting 
exercise in depth as well as in texture. William Johnstone—certainly 
he is aware of the drama of recession. Peter Lanyon, by whom an 
important large new painting and several smaller ones are shown 
(I liked especially his Cut Corn)—yes, just. The digestive process 
by which he breaks down the forms and colours of the Cornish land- 
scape and re-establishes them in a multiple-perspective unity is well- 
nigh complete, but the result is by no means flat. William Scott? 
Here one begins to wonder. His more recent paintings tremble on the 
brink of the third dimension, but I am by no means sure that they 
move into it. If they succeed, it is because of the undoubted vibrancy 
that Scott can impart to large areas of almost flat colour, and to the 
thrilling play of very closely related tones and colours (there is a 
small gouache that is an excellent example of this) but spatial . . .? 
Does the eye penetrate beyond the surface of Pasmore’s Oval Motif, 
Terry Frost’s Black and White Movement, Roger Hilton’s No. 16? 
This latter, conceived in a spirit of wilful naiveté, is surely just as 
flat as a painting can be. 

This is a thought-provoking exhibition that deserves attention, 

M. H. M. 


MUSIC 


The Proms 


Every year, just when the musical journalist’s brain is finally 
emptied of its last idea after an almost unbroken ten months’ 
season of seven concerts a week, the Promenade season begins. 
Some years it is only too clear that there is either nothing new to say 
about these concerts or, if there is, it has escaped the notice of those 
whose duty it is to ‘‘introduce’’ them tothe public. The fact is that, 
like all popular figures and institutions, they ** need no introduction.” 

What may be of some use to those who have not seen the complete 
list of programmes, are the names of a few unusual or comparatively 
new works and the dates of their performance. There are thirteen 
first performances, or first London performances, this season and 
ten of these are of native works. Five of these are concertos— 
Malcolm Arnold’s for pianoforte duet and strings (July 31st), 
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Arthur Benjamin’s for harmonica (August 15th), Lennox Berkeley’s 
for flute (July 29th), Gordon Jacob’s for violin (August 21st) and 
Graham Whettam’s for oboe and strings (August 13th). The only 
new symphony is Iain Hamilton’s second (September 7th), which had 
its first hearing at Cheltenham. Unclassified but none the less worthy 
of attention are Michael Tippett’s Fantasia Concertante on a theme 
of Corelli (September 3rd), Walton’s Coronation Te Deum (July 27th), 
Howells’s Kent Yeoman’s Wooing Song (September 10th), and 
Maurice Johnstone’s The Oak and the Ash (August 26th), Of 
the three foreign novelties Frank Martin’s Petite Symphonie Con- 
certante (August 7th) in its original version for harp, harpsichord, 
pianoforte and strings, is to be whole-heartedly recommended. 
The other two pieces are Malipiero’s seventh symphony (September 
2nd) and Joseph Jongen’s Symphonie Concertante for organ and 
orchestra (August 19th). MARTIN COOPER, 


FESTIVAL AT LYONS 


Lyons with its warmth and generosity and delicious food over- 
whelms its Northern visitors with Ja douceur de vivre. As a contrast, 
the retrospective Picasso Exhibition is violent, sobering and salutary. 
This exhibition, which is representative but on a minor scale, shows 
Picasso at his most ruthless and uncompromising. Examples in his 
lighter vein such as the delightful animals from Buffon’s ‘* Histoire 
Naturelle’’ or the many amusing fauns he drew in the ‘forties near 
the Mediterranean coast are nearly all missing. But, towards the 
end, we are given a glimpse of him in less aggressive mood. For 
some years past he has amused himself, for his own relaxation as well 
as ours, by making pottery. And what pottery! Original, fanciful, 
unexpected. The very last and the most recent things in the Exhibi- 
tion are two owls in coloured clay and several pigeons, enchanting 
birds, plump and peaceful. At Lyons even Picasso can soothe. 


The most eagerly awaited theatrical event during the three weeks’ 
festival was the performance in French of Shakespeare's Coriolanus. 
Vera Koréne from the Comédie Francaise, who already last year 
showed her remarkable gift for staging mass movements in 
D’Annunzio’s Martyrdom of Saint Sebastian, was in charge of the 
production. The Roman amphitheatre was closed in by a great wall 
on the open side, similar to the one still existing in Orange. In its 
place there is now an open space of lawns, scattered with the stumps 
of pillars and broken statues, bushes and trees, a charming mixture 
of authentic antiquity and Regent’s Park romanticism. Vera 
Koréne filled the vast stage with over three hundred people to repre- 
sent Shakespeare’s version of the Roman tragedy. The adaptation 
by the Swiss translator R.-L. Piachaud stressed uncomfortable 
topicalities which were not lost on a sensitive French audience. 
Madame Koréne herself played Volumnia in noble style; Jacques 
Daqmine’s Coriolanus looked magnificent but was often coarse and 
obvious in his diction. The most movingly human figure in the play, 
Shakespeare’s own creation Menenius, who did not feature in 
Plutarch’s original, was most convincingly portrayed by Fernand 
Ledoux. The whole was played without an interval, accompanied 
by specially composed music by Marcel Delannoy who cleverly 
worked on themes from Beethoven’s famous Coriolanus overture. 
It was a memorable occasion, confirming Lyons’ claim to a high 
place among the many towns which are now staging festivals to 
Stimulate the arts. HEIpD!1 HEIMANN. 
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THE tempestuous weather of last week caused many disasters both by 


Jand and sea. From many parts of the country come sad accounts 
of waste of property by floods—hay washed away, growing crops spoilt, 
and buildings damaged or destroyed. The agriculturists in the Reading 
district are great sufferers. At Nottingham, culverts burst, and the 
lower parts of houses were inundated: the lower lands were covered 
with water. Further accounts from Wales swell the list of losses. 
Many bridges have been swept away; while in some places the hay 
has been floated off the fields, potatoes have been washed from the 
ground, and numbers of moveable articles have been carried along 
by the rivers converted into torrents. At Laugharne, a large piece 
of the ancient castle-wall fell down. In several localities animals were 
killed by the lightning. ‘ Altogether, such a widely-spread devastation 
occasioned by heavy floods has not been known for many years.” 

Around Banbury the floods were very extensive; and at Brackley 
the country, for several miles, looked like a vast lake. In Leicester, 
factories and dwellinghouses were invaded: in some places the residents 
had three feet of water in their lower rooms. A number of men made 
a good deal of money by conveying people in carts through the streets 
that had been converted into rivers. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


LookING at the surrounding countryside, with so many bare hills 
and slopes where nothing but heather grows, one might think that 
the woods have always been confined to the sides of the valleys where 
oak and ash cling to the slopes and an underbrush of hazel and 
thorn lives on the good rich earth, but up on the hill, among the 
heather and in the forest of bracken and fern, one discovers the 
stumps of old trees and here and there a trunk of a rotting conifer, 
mouldering to become part of the black earth. In the depressions 
in the hills the peat is deep and on the wind-beaten ridges ‘it is thin, 
but everywhere the ground is sour. When the weather has been 
wet, the boggy patches give off a gas that the schoolboy remembers 
as “ bad-egg” gas, sulphuretted hydrogen. Here moss grows and the 
dead stems of heather are coated with‘lichen. The pools of water 
reflect the passing clouds. No creature drinks of this water that has 
the shade of diluted sulphuric acid. Now and then the pool bubbles 
and a fragment of moss rises slowly to the surface, but, like the 
countenance of the hill and the bracken-covered brow, the pool looks 
lifeless and unfertile where once its life, in the shelter of trees, was 
rich and its water sweet. 
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Old Roads 

Since traffic on main highways is of necessity faster, a great deal 
of trouble has been taken to “iron” out the bends and it is harder 
to see the meandering course of man’s journey in times gone by, but in 
the more remote parts of the country, along the river valleys and up in 
the hills, one can follow the roads as they have been since the day when 
they were cattle tracks. It is fascinating to study the deviations, 
the twists and turns and rises and falls in an old road. Here it 
goes down to ford a stream and it is plain that the ford was a few 
feet to the side of the bridge, and there it turns to avoid a bit of 
marshy ground. The drovers let their cattle pick their steps and the 
beasts had an uncanny instinct for a firm path. Not only did they 
find solid ground but their hooves hammered it, generation after 
generation, until a foundation was made. Such roads go their leisurely 
way at the pace of a walking horse or a flock of sheep grazing 
on the move. 


The Yellow Lawn 

W. is a man for getting a bargain and going the cheapest way 
about things. When he sowed his lawn he remarked to me about 
the price of grass seed and I imagined that he had, as usual, bought 
the cheapest and most inferior seed. That was last autumn. I heard 
him cutting once and he told me in passing that the patch was 
remarkably slow in coming to anything like a lawn, although it was 
rich in everything but grass. Since that day I have not heard him 
at work with mower or shears and I was surprised when he stopped 
and asked me, a little crestfallen, if I had seen what had happened 
to him. “Got a lawn of that yellow stuff. Charlock, I think they 
call it.” It comes out that he had not been able to resist getting 
a bag of “lawn seed” from a mound he discovered in a rickyard. 
“Well,” he said, when I laughed, “ you'd think seed from a haystack 
would grow grass, wouldn’t you?” It also grows wild mustard and 
W. has something original to show. He is probably the first man 
in the country to have a charlock lawn, as yellow as butter. 


The Night Air 

When I was small it was continually being impressed upon me that 
I must beware of the night air. The mist at nightfall could bring 
a chill that might easily lead to a serious illness. I knew the cold 
mist off the hill well enough. I was often out in the falling dew, 
in spite of the warnings, believing that they were no more than a 
means of getting me in for supper before night descended and the 
bat had done his flickering about the court Yet there was a danger 
in the falling dew for anyone who had worked hard at hay or harvest. 
Loitering in the lane after strenuous labour was foolhardy. I remarked 
on this to an old farm labourer the other day and he smiled. “A 
man who works hard doesn’t loiter,” he said. ‘“ A man who hangs 
about doesn’t sweat, and if he catches a chill, a lazy man’s no loss.” 


The Codlin Menace 

The codlin moth maggot is a biter, and a midsummer menace. Spray 
with D.D.T. weekly for three weeks to kill him off when he has 
infected fruit. Tie sacking round the trunk, making a thorough job 
of it so that the caterpillar that decided to pupate on it can be 
destroyed on a bonfire when the sacking is removed and greasebands 
put on in autumn. After rainy spells woolly aphis (American Blight) 
may be discovered if the cracks of old trees. This can be attacked 
with methylated spirit and a good brush. The spirit should be well 
brushed into all the crevices where the infection shows. 

IAN NIALL. 
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Tribute to Hilaire Belloc 


To H. B. 


Success, as very well you knew, 
Is not becoming rich and swell, 

But doing what you meant to do, 
And doing it supremely well. 


You laughed at lords and dons and things 

You praised the good and damned the rotten, 
Drank beer and wine and blood of kings, 

And what you wrote won’t be forgotten. 


You knew the better from the worse, 

And sooner would have died than barter 
The heritage of deathless verse 

For titles or a star and garter. 


For stars the light of morning scatters, 
And garters serve ignoble ends, 

And you have told us all that matters 
Is laughter and the love of friends. 


Friends you have had ; some went before, 
And some remain to follow after ; 

With all of them you shared the roar 
Of deep-lunged Rabelaisian laughter. 


And when at last the shadows fall, 
There at the ending of the road 
The boat is waiting for your call 
To bear you down the Evenlode. 
Norwicu. 
That, from the friend to whom Belloc dedicated his great Heroic 
Poem in Praise of Wine, is the Vale which will surely be pasted now 
at the end of our Sonnets and Verse. 


This Competition was set when Hilaire Belloc was alive and well 5 
its entries were judged when he was dead. Most of them had been 
written, obviously, before the news of his accident was abroad, 
Some had in them the premonition of the end. All were verses of 
friendship (which had not been demanded by the question) as well 
as of praise (which had), They made a gay sheaf of flowers, from 
friends known and unknown, for the grave of a wonderful old man, 
But read them, where necessary, as tributes to a man alive, who 
never asked for reverence to be rendered, even to Caesar : only to 
God. 

The following poem was written when the Evening Standard was 
serialising its proprietor’s advice on achieving Success, and encourage- 
ment to the young to go out for its glittering prizes: 

Success ! Had you pursued the road 
Commended in the Evening Standard, 
In vain had tender Evenlode 
Among the western wolds meandered ; 
In vain had you the long ways trod 
That Buonaparte himself made shady, 
And bound, at Rome, your heart to God, 
And paid your devoirs to Our Lady ; 
In vain the praise of wine and song 
Had thundered out with voice and book ; 
In vain . . . but need it take so long 
To prove you’re not Lord Beaverbrook ? 
Dear Belloc, you are old and poor 
—At least Lord Beaverbrook would think it— 
But stand a moment at your door, 
And take a cup in hand, and drink it, 
And breathe the summer scent of limes 
In English air that filled and made you, 
And think of all the words and rhymes 
That owned you Master and obeyed you, 


And, where a Sussex upland stands 
To let night’s shadow fall upon her, 
Receive into your poet’s hands 
Not wealth, but love : not pride, but honour. 
L. E. J. 


H. S. Mackintosh sent in two versions, of which I slightly preferred 
this : 
How could you write these sorry lines ? 
hat ! no success, achievement, glory ? 
Your banner in the forefront shines : 
Who else occasions such furore ? 


An author who superbly writes 
In any mode, on any topic, 
Befogs our pigeonholing wights . . . 
They find you too kaleidoscopic. 
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Then some there are who leave no name 
But greatness which the earth inherits, 

And some achieve the Halls of Fame 
On very meretricious merits. 


You, very much apart from these, 

Have “‘rung the bell,”’ “*brought back the penny” — 
Enriched a million devotees— 

And who can say as much ?—Not many ! 


And from among the other entries : 


But who’s to judge success, Old Friend, 

Or balance ‘‘ ares ’’ with ‘* might-have-beens °’ ? 
Posterity may mark the end— 

We know the inestimable means. 


The mellow sweetness in the air, 

The wine’s bouquet, the Presence hinted, 
The happy accent—how Hilaire !|— 

Can these be caught, assessed—or printed ? 


Achievement sounds a dusty thing 
(Like pinning butterflies in cases) : 

We see your brightness on the wing 
And feel its flutter in our faces. 


As long as men have eyes to read 
And glimpse the Person through the reading, 
—You may not call it ** to succeed ’’— 
But you'll go on, Old Friend, succeeding. 
P 


So long you’ve lived, great Hilaire B., 
(Maybe you did not mean to do it) 
You've nigh survived Posterity: 
That is Success, as I construe it. 


*Tis common fate of Men of Letters 

To die—before their rise to fame— 
Hung in denigratory fetters 

By pert Reviewers such as ... . (1) 
You have outlived the rise and fall 

Of Acclamation and Neglect ; 
So now, O greatest of them all, 

Accept this tribute of Respect. 
May you survive to ninety-three— 

Or longer, if it does not bore you— 
Then terminate your Odyssey 

To find your Fame has gone before you ! 

(1) Shame ! G: W. 3... 


What do you think deserves success, 

Who rank yourself as undeserving, 
Yet all your life have dared profess 

A staunch philosophy unswefving ? 
What is success, do you suppose, 

Who make no claim to have succeeded ? 
Incomparable verse and prose— 

Have they no part in what is needed ? 
Is it a credit or a shame 

That you have used a life’s endeavour 
With faith and courage to proclaim 

The true against the merely clever ? 
And if these things shall count for naught, 

And be forgotten soon hereafter, 
What of your lighter moods that taught 

A solemn world the grace of laughter ? 
Disclaim desert, renouncing fame : 

Humility shall not avail you. 
Posterity will, just the same, 

Take care that honour shall not fail you. 
Though modesty’s a virtue rare 

Unlooked for in a famous writer, 
Achievement’s yours—and since it’s there, 

Denial only makes it brighter. 

W. BERNARD WAKE. 


These tributes to Hilaire Belloc are from the entries for Spectator 
Competition No. 177 set in this form : 

Hilaire Belloc will be eighty-three on July 27th. In his ‘* Dedicatory 
Ode ’*’ he wrote : 

And One (Myself I mean—no less) 
Ah !—will Posterity believe it— 
Not only don’t deserve success 
But hasn’t managed to achieve it. 

Readers are asked to compose not more than six stanzas (in the 
same mood and metre) of an ** Expostulatory Ode *’ in answer to this 
self-depreciation, and in praise of Hilaire Belloc. 

A prize of £3 is awarded to Lord Norwich for his entry and of £1 
each to L. E. J. and H. S. Mackintosh. RICHARD USBORNE. 
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Sporting Aspects 





All-Rounder 


By J. P. W. MALLALIEU 


controlled passion for cricket. Our villages are built 

round mills rather than farms and two hundred weavers 
can find work on a space which would not keep even two farm 
workers busy. Hence our villages are concentrated instead of 
scattered, they have populations of thousands instead of 
hundreds and immediately round them there are plenty of open 
spaces ready for cricket instead of agriculture. 

In a Yorkshire village, therefore, there is no question of 
having to wait for the vicar to finish a wedding or for the 
Squire’s two young sons to come home from school before 
you can make up an eleven. It is not possible for Yorkshire 
village children to live long without hearing the sound of bat 
on ball or seeing their elders at play. They absorb cricket 
almost with their mothers’ milk and within a few years are 
impatiently claiming a place in one of the three, four, even 
five teams run by their village. It is not surprising, in such an 
atmosphere, that to the majority of Yorkshire boys cricket 
seems one of the important things of life. A. A. Thomson says 
that in his childhood when the great George Hirst was omitted 
from a 1902 Test Team, ministers of religion publicly prayed 
that the scales might fall from the misguided selectors’ eyes. 

Thomson is a Scotsman but he came into Yorkshire at his 
most absorbent age and has never looked back. He played 
cricket, he watched cricket, he read about cricket, he wrote 
about cricket. When today he snatches a half day from the 
office, his boss says: “ Why shouldn’t the poor fellow go to 
Lord’s for lunch ?_ I don’t believe in attacking a man on his 
religion.” This was only half a joke, for Thomson says that 
as a child he imagined that the Almighty looked like Lord 
Hawke sitting on a green and gold cloud. Indeed he backed 
his opinion by quoting that line “ pavilioned in splendour.” 
Now he has written a new book, Cricket My Pleasure,* which 
will not only warm the hearts of Yorkshiremen, who will look 
into it as into a mirror, but may even thaw the hearts of less 
civilised people who think that cricket is only a game. 

The most obvious characteristic of this book is its would-be 
partisanship. Yorkshire is all that matters. Thomson will 
admit that there are good non-Yorkshire cricketers—C. B. Fry, 
for instance. But he hated Fry because Fry made such large 
Scores against Yorkshire. As always, however, the partisan- 
ship begins to mellow. He does not, in the end, regret that 
Yorkshire has let so many promising players go to other 
counties. In fact he regards all this as one of the greatest 
missionary efforts among the heathen since Saint Augustine. 
Further, and almost against his will, he finds himself lured by 
the magic of Ranji or the technique of Hobbs until he admits 
them, with nine Yorkshiremen, into his ideal England team. 

Another obvious characteristic of the book, and of all 
cricket fans, is the worship of past heroes. Some of these 
heroes Thomson never even saw. But just as George the 
Fourth finally convinced himself that he was present at the 
Battle of Waterloo, so Thomson has come to believe that 
he was present at Test Matches which were played before he 
was born. So some of the men who stand out most 
prominently from these pages are men whose playing days 
ended long ago, men whom I can remember only by those 
early photographs with three potted aspidistras where the 
slips should be. There is Tom Emmett who bowled all one 
afternoon and as he limped, dripping, from the field demanded 
to know why the Captain had not given him a rest. Tom 
had forgotten that, “as no gentleman was available,” he him- 
Self had been made Captain for that match. There is 
Kortright who bowled so fast that one ball bounced straight 
over the pavilion rails for six byes. There is Walter Brearley 


costes have had a lot to do with Yorkshire’s 





* Museum Press, 12s. 6d. 


who, having annoyed the crowd by appeals for I.b.w., broke 
the batsman’s stump with his next ball and, carrying the two 
halves to the ring, shguted to the crowd: “ Well, was that 
out?” There is David Hunter, kindly, courteous David, 
stumping a victim almost with reluctance and always saying 
“good afternoon” as the man left for the pavilion. There 
is Bosanquet denying that his googlies were unfair. They were, 
he said, merely immoral: and always, throughout the book, 
there are George Herbert Hirst and Wilfred Rhodes. 

But are these men really old? As long ago as March 3rd, 
1904, when the England team he led had just won the Ashes, 
Plum Warner said: “ This is the golden evening of my cricket 
career.” Yet only this week I stood beside this same Plum 
Warner on the terrace of the House of Commons and thought 
not of evening but of midsummer. Great cricketers are indeed 
without age. Thomson talks of Arthur Wood, who, having 
watched three successive balls shave the stumps, said to the 
batsman: “ Have you ever tried walking on the water?” He 
talks of Macaulay—oh no, for once he is referring to the 
historian. He talks of Hutton, of Compton, of Lindwall, of 
Miller and these men are no older, no younger, no less and 
no more alive to him than were the heroes he never saw. 

Recently Thomson asked George Hirst what he thought 
was the best thing in cricket. Hirst replied: “ Why, being 
an all-rounder of course. When you're both a batter and a 
bowler you enjoy yourself twice as much.” Thomson is him- 
self an all-rounder—player, spectator, reader, and writer. He 
has enjoyed himself four times as much and all his enjoyment 
has poured into his book. 

But in grown-up years he has been living in the South 
and I detect an ominous softening. When in 1926 Yorkshire 
failed to win the Championship for the first time in five years, 
his step-uncle Walter was distressed. “Ah well,” said 
Thomson, “ Yorkshire can’t win every time.” “ Why not?” 
asked his step-uncle Walter. I’m on Walter’s side there. If 
Thomson doesn’t watch out he'll have his daughter supporting 
Essex. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 180 
Set by Allan O. Waith 

Describing living accommodation in newspaper advertisements has 
become a fine art in recent years ; even a roadmender’s hole could be 
described as ** small unf. acc., handy buses, looks on to Park Lane, 
gas, elec. and tel... .’’ and so on. A prize of £5 is offered for tempting 
and not wholly untruthful advertisements for the letting of four of the 
following : Nelson’s Column, Stonehenge, St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, 
Blackpool Tower, Piccadilly Circus Tube Station, the House of Lords. 
Limit 150 words. 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked ‘** Competition,’’ and must 
be received not later than August 4th. Results will be printed in the 
Spectator of August 14th. 


‘AN ARTIST’S 


EXPERIENCE 


by 
H. H. Newton 


Now in his 73rd year Mr. Newton has written his own story in 
the form of an autobiographical notebook which discloses a remark- 
able and stimulating record of his fortunes and observations. 


388 pages Second Edition with Twenty Four Plates 18s. “ 
THE BODLEY HEAD 























LETTERS TO 


. . . 
Privilege in Education 

(The following are only a small selection from the letters on this subject 
which have arrived and are still arriving at the Spectator office. More will 
be printed next week but readers are urged to keep their letters as short as 
possible.) 
Sir,—When politicians argue about education, a mere schoolmaster 
may be forgiven for wondering what they are aiming at and for 
suspecting that they have an axe to grind. Both your contributors 
devoted so much of their space to false premises and irrelevancies 
that there seemed to me little of importance in what they said. Mr. 
Michael Stewart put forward as an axiom that a public school educa- 
tion “is usually of a higher standard” than that given at a state 
grammar school, and gave the naive reason that “more money 
is spent on each child.” Mr. Angus Maude accepted this axiom 
apparently without question, and proceeded to demolish the Labour 
Party’s proposals for the abolition of public schools with an array 
of statistics (largely estimated) that have little significance. 

The Labour Party’s proposals are so extraordinary that few people 
who know anything about teaching, as opposed to education, will 
worry about them unduly. It is with the basic assumption of both 
these articles that I quarrel—that the education offered by state 
grammar schools is inferior to that of public schools. After being 
educated at a famous public day school, and a teaching career in a 
public school and a maintained grammar school, my experience leads 
me to give a categorical denial. The master of Jesus College, 
Cambridge, was recently reported to have said that the educational 
standards of good grammar schools are at least as high as those of 
public schools, and that two-thirds of the members of his high table 
come from the former. (I quote from memory—I hope not too 
inaccurately.) 

If there is one topic that ought to be kept out of the realm of 
politics, it is education. The temptation for politicians is always to do 
something, and it is one which should be resisted. There is a com- 
mendable motto which is nowadays too little regarded: quieta non 
Usually, when necessity arises, they will move themselves. 


movere. 
J. E. BRown. 


—Yours faithfully, 
148 Albany Road, Redruth, Cornwall. 


Sir,—I regard jt as a pity that Mr. Angus Maude, M.P., in his quite 
excellent article did not set out to answer the first of Mr. Stewart's 
arguments, namely that the existence of opportunities in education 
above the average is an offence against “social justice.” I realise 
that this omission on Mr. Maude’s part was deliberate. He says 
that those who hold this view are not amenable to rational argument. 
Maybe he is right, but the case should not on that account go by 
default, even though space restricts the argument in support to one only. 
In a fairly recent and most telling book, Mr. Charles Morgan 
reminds us that the liberties which are really endangered in a modern 
state are not those of the body but rather those of the mind. In 
my view the most effective weapon we have with which to fight this 
dangerous trend is the questioning and thinking individual citizen, 
reared in an atmosphere where originality of thought and a probing 
mind are encouraged. In the training of this mind the school period 
is vital, and the more the processes of education are brought under the 
State the less likely are originality of thought and the questioning 
mind to flourish, for State rules and regulations do not go well with 
freedom from orthodoxy in any field. I shall be told I make a bogey 
of the State, and in the present state of thought in the political parties 
I may seem to. But in education you plan far ahead, and I am 
not at all convinced by the argument that there is something inherent 
in the British which always makes their State machinery benign. 
The more you concentrate children into large schools, as the London 
County Council are doing, the more easy is it to regulate what those 
children shall think. So too the more independent schools that are 
taken over, the narrower grows the field for training the really inde- 
pendent mind, and the larger the number who will believe what 
the State tells them without question. Far be it from me to be 
content with the restricted field from which our independent schools 
draw their pupils, but to destroy them on that account is to carry 
the process of state regimentation one most vital stage further.— 
Yours faithfully, W. R. VAN STRAUBENZEE. 


7 Spring Grove Road, Richmond, Surrey. 


Sirn.—There are considerations which Mr. Angus Maude does not 
adduce when he writes upon the subject of Privilege in Education. 
The first is the principle of freedom. 

If it is argued that the powers of the modern state are unlimited, 
which the Conservative member for Ealing South is at no pains to 
dispute, an equally clear case, | would submit, may be made out for 
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the natural powers of the family. Only when the family fails in jtg 
duty may the State claim the moral right to step in and decide tg 
condition the child this way or that. 

Secondly, there are the religious schools to be considered, a category 
which includes such varied foundations as Eton, Ampleforth and the 
Woodard schools. The Church is concerned not merely to defend 
the Christian Humanist Conception of Education: she has a diving 
commission to teach her children. 

The independent schools, like the universities, are the outer bulwarks 
(as it were) of human freedom in our land in the war of resistance 
against secular totalitarianism. 

Many independent schools are expressly Christian and were founded 
to challenge “state education.” Ideas of privilege—social, economic, 
educational—never enter our heads. Our vocation is, under God, 
to see that “there may never be wanting a succession of persons 
duly qualified to serve in Church and Commonwealth.” 

My own experience covers fifteen years in State schools and as a 
training college lecturer, and I am at the present time engaged in 
founding a new public school to be expressly related to the world 
of Industry, and to provide precisely those values which the Labour 
Party policy would abolish. And now Mr. Michael Stewart is to 
confiscate our endowments and impound our freeholds. 1 am afraid 
his is a very puny hand to strike an anvil which has worn out 
many hammers.—Yours faithfully, (Rev.) C. K. FRANcIS Brown. 

Woolpit (St. Thomas's School), Ewhurst, Cranleigh, Surrey. 








Sir,—Mr. Angus Maude, in the second of the articles on “ Privilege 
in Education,” is certainly right in saying that the principal motive 
behind the Socialist proposals for the Public Schools is what he calls 
the “emotional” one, but he can hardly be said to have answered 
the points raised by Mr. Michael Stewart's article if he can only reply 
to those who hold this view by saying that they are not “ amenable 
to rational argument.” For he would find it hard to point to any 
other problem in politics whose solution does not in the end rest 
upon what people consider “fair” or “ just,” and Mr. Stewart has 
argued a powerful case that the present set-up of the Public Schools 
is inconsistent with the reforms which public conceptions of social 
justice have demanded in other fields. In particular, it is difficult 
to deny that “the combination of real merit and social prestige (my 
italics) enables the Public Schools to give their pupils an advantage 
in securing the kind of employment which leads to posts of high 
authority.” 

This is the real basis of the attack on the Public Schools, rather 
than arguments which can easily be refuted about their waste of 
educational resources, and if they are to survive they must bestow 
their social prestige only on those who have also the greatest merit, 
since the country will no longer accept the leadership of social prestige 
alone.—Yours faithfully, O. N. Dawson. 

129 Harley Street, W.1. 


Sir,—Tht interesting article in your issue of July 10th is written, 
apparently, on the assumption that the advantage, and therefore the 
“ privilege,” of a Public School education is indisputable. 

Surely the educability, to use a clumsy word, of any child is a 
complex question, related to family and temperament, to a degree of 
“ receptiveness,” unacknowledged by your contributor Mr. Michael 
Stewart. First, the direct influence of encouragement or of dis- 
couragement over homework. Secondly, the facilities some families 
have, and do not use; and the handicaps other families suffer, but 
overcome. “ Making the grade” in school life surely does not mean 
an automatic success due to a privileged “system,” but, more often 
than not, a grind and a discipline against which young people put 
up considerable resistance. Individual attention from the teaching 
staff in classes that are smaller than in the State schools is certainly 
an advantage, but useless without the work and application of the 
individual boy. If we look to the Continent, the child’s school day 
starts much earlier, and homework goes on into the late hours, the 
education thus achieved being consequently of a higher standard than 
much of ours, but in this sacrificing the physical benefits we enjoy in 
games, sports, and leisure for hobbies. ; 

By people who think in terms of “equal opportunity” it seems so 
easily forgotten that opportunity solves nothing without individual 
and family effort within the home. Is not all this part and parcel of 
education, and not a question of privilege, but of effort, individual! and 
joint effort within the family circle? One hesitates to put into words 
anything so self-evident, but it seems to need saying these days that no 
theoretical system of equal opportunity can rid the individual of his 
responsibility in working, or not working, to make use of opportunity, 
and/or of privilege.—Yours faithfully, Mary S. BEHRENS. 

Dulnain Bridge, Inverness-shire. 


’ 
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Sin,—I have read the two articles on Privilege in Education with 
great interest. 

The writers, while differing widely on most points, are unanimous 
in completely ignoring the parents of the children on whose education 
they are dilating. 

As a parent I accepted certain responsibilities and rights. Amongst 
the responsibilities is that of preparing my children to make their 
way in life, and amongst the rights is that of deciding, in conjunction 
with the children, what that way will be, and how it will be achieved. 

While it is unfortunately necessary for a minimum standard of 
education to be compulsory because some parents cannot, or will not, 
accept their responsibility, I strongly oppose any further state inter- 
ference with individual liberty. 

The abolition of the independent schools would deprive parents 
and children of any say in their education and so would be 4 big 
step towards more complete regimentation and the slave state-—Yours 
faithfully, B. J. HAworTu. 

The Mill House, Hitcham, Near Ipswich, Suffolk. | Colonel (Retd.) 


Competitive Television 


Sir,—Mr. Norman Collins in his article Competitive Television gave a 
balanced and lucid justification for its introduction here. There should 
be no doubt in any Conservative or Liberal mind as to the fundamental 
principles of freedom of choice and individual responsibility which are 
implicit in this controversy. But it is right that everything should be 
done to render groundless the justifiable fears of those who cannot 
see the wood of principle for the trees of American sponsored 
programmes. 

Apart from the Government's proposals, which are, I think, ignored 
by the critics, I would like to draw attention to the rigid code of 
ethics which has been drawn up by the Incorporated Society of British 
Advertisers and the Institute of Incorporated Practitioners in 
Advertising and which is now in the hands of the Postmaster-General. 
This code is symptomatic of British good taste and is a guarantee that 
in this country we will not ape American sponsorship. Every con- 
tingency is considered, particularly with regard to children’s pro- 
grammes, and covered in extenso. For example, young people’s 
adventure stories may be accepted subject to these prohibitions: 

(i) no torture or suggestion of torture, 

(ii) no horror—present or impending, 

(iii) mo use of the supernatural or of superstition likely to arouse 

fear, 

(iv) no profanity or vulgarity. 
And the penalty for violation of any such rules is the withdrawal of 
the station owner’s licence, It is to be noted, too, that the station 
owner and not his advertiser will be the licensee under the 
Government’s proposals.—Yours faithfully, GILBERT LONGDEN. 

House of Commons, S.W.1. 


A Third Foreign Policy ? 


Sirn—Your interesting discussion of foreign policy recalls some 
remarks made by William Temple in his Christianity and World Order 
about the difference between the conservative and radical tempera- 
ments. “The conservative temperament,” he says, “tends to dwell 
on what is indispensable, that this may be safeguarded. The radical 
temperament tends to dwell most on the higher ends of life, that these 
may be facilitated.” Temple, however, recognises the insufficiency 
of each alternative on its own. “The world needs both,” he goes on. 
“But wisdom consists in the union of the two... [We must] grasp 
the vital importance of safeguarding what is indispensable while we 
fulfil the obligations of reaching out towards the higher end as yet 
imperfectly attained.” 

What the late Archbishop stated in principle about the two 
temperaments and their defects can be easily illustrated in the field 
of foreign affairs. The League of Nations was an expression of the 
radical temperament which sought to impose an ideal on the world 
but inevitably failed. As Harold Nicolson says in his biography of 
George V, the “ magnificent theory ” underlying the League of Nations 
“assumed a degree of unanimity and unselfishness among the nations 
of the world which, if it had really existed, would have rendered the 
whole apparatus of Geneva unnecessary.” On the other hand, the 
conservative temperament has found expression in the realist theory 
of the Balance of Power, with its various corollaries. While the 
Balance of Power has been a greater influence for peace, in the long 
run, than the League of Nations, it also is far from being a perfect 
solution. It lessens the possibility of war, but it cannot prevent it 
absolutely. 

Archbishop Temple recognised in principle the need to synthesise 
practical and ideal solutions in all walks of life; the problem that faces 
statesmen today is how in practice this synthesis is to be made in the 
ficld of foreign affairs. It is a hopeful sign that the new Secretary- 
General of the United Nations is evidently following just such an idealist- 
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realist trend of thougfit. When he took office Mr. Hammarskjold made 
a brief speech from which one may deduce that he discounts both the 
purely idealist policy that we should work for “ the abolition of war” 
by setting up some form of “world government” and the purely 
realist policy that we must simply attempt to restore the Balance of 
Power. Instead, he proposed that the nations of the world should 
work towards a new conception of war ind peace according to which, 
for example, unconditional surrender would not be demanded of a 
defeated enemy. As to methods, Mr. Hammarskjold seemed to favour 
what a Briton (with memories of Burke, Baldwin and biology) might 
term the “controlled organic growth” of a world society; at any rate, 
the Secretary-General compared the success of the somewhat amorphous 
British Commonwealth with the relative failure of more carefully 
planned associations. 

Mr. Hammarskjold is evidently going to have a considerable influence 
on world affairs, both on account of his position and also because 
of his acute mind. Could he not be persuaded to elaborate on his 
observations ?—Yours faithfully, W. J. Hopper. 
Glasgow University Union, W.2. 


The Way of Michael Scott 


Sir,—Only a week ago, the protagonists of the opposition to Federation 
in the House of Lords (including the only bishop who took part in 
the debate on the Second Reading), expressed their conviction that 
it was the duty of all good citizens to do their best to make Federation 
work once it became law. Yet the Rev. Michael Scott, following 
up his notorious exhortation to Africans in the market place at 
Blantyre “to plan their own resistance,” now attempts to justify his 
advocacy of civil disobedience (if I understand him rightly) as “ not 
incompatible with the methods and spirit of Christ.” I do not pro- 
pose to follow him into theological argument. But it is permissible 
to point out that when he says “the choice for the African people 
lies between the methods of violent and non-violent resistance,” he 
ignores a third alternative. I submit that obedience to the law is more 
in accordance with Christian principles than civil disobedience. 

But what does Mr. Scott hope to achieve by his advocacy of 
non-violent resistance? Does he aim to set back the clock to the 
Status quo ante, to the era when there was no “ bogus partnership,” 
no “representation based upon racial discrimination,” no “ imposi- 
tion” (I am reminded of the remark of the Member for Keighley: “ All 
Colonial Government is an imposition”), no inter-racial Universities ? 
Nyasaland, more than any of the other constituent members, stands to 
gain from Federation. It is calculated from the statistics of the Fiscal 
Commission that she will benefit to the extent of three million pounds, 
a sum that will enable her to emerge from the stagnation of today 
and to escape from the financial stringency of the future. 

Or is his object self-government for the Africans, a policy which 
both the political parties in England are pledged to reject, a policy 
of Black domination which must lead to depriving the Africans of the 
Protectorate Status which both they and Mr. Scott wish to retain? 

In conclusion, I would like to quote the words of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, addressed to missionaries from Africa last week, as 
reported in The Times: “It was now the duty of every Christian 
person to help to make African federation succeed. Although 
federation might fail disastrously, it was equally possible it might 
succeed gloriously.” Mr. Scott should ponder over this message.— 
Yours faithfully, E. H. Lane Poote (Secretary). 

United Central Africa Association, 17 Old Bond Street, W.1. 


Battle Honours: Burma 
Sir,—It would seem that I owe Strix an apology which I hasten to 


One should, of course, know better than to try 
N. E. MARRYAT. 


tender unreservedly. 
and take the Spectator to task !—Yours faithfully, 
22 Cornwall Gardens, S.W.7. 


Getting 


Sir,—Several correspondents have called in question my awards in 
Competition No. 174—a paragraph demanding the exclusive use of 
the verb “to get.” It seems that I was in error in thinking my 
elimination too thorough: my correspondents found it not thorough 
enough. They complain that the winning entries include such phrases 
as “browned off,” “get cracking,” and “get arrested,” which, in 
their view, should have disqualified them. Perhaps I was too indul- 
gent, but I passed these phrases as adjectival rather than verbal, 
They seem to me to be on quite a different footing from the use 
of the verbs “to be” and “to have,” which constituted the reason 
for disqualification in most cases. 

I must apologise for omitting “gets” from my list of permitted 
forms; but no one, of course, was disqualified for using this ——Yours 
faithfully, ALLAN M. Lalino. 

19 Wavertree Nook Road, Liverpool, 15. 
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Books of the Week 





Yeats in his Youth 


By REX WARNER 


were written between the years 1887 and 1892, and 
nearly all of them were written from London. In 
1887 Yeats was twenty-two years old. He had just finished 
The Wanderings of Oisin, which was to be published two years 
later. He first met Maud Gonne in 1889, and for much of the 
period of the letters to Katherine Tynan he was busy with, 
among other things, his researches into the prophetic books 
of Blake. He was finding his way about in the literary worlds 
both of England and of Ireland. He was developing his own 
style, beginning to think of writing for the theatre, showing a 
keen interest in occultism. He started a novel. He grew a 
beard (and later shaved it off, despite the protests of Mme 
Blavatsky, who predicted disaster to his health through “ loss 
of magnetism ”’). Clearly this is a most important period in 
the poet’s life and any documentation of it must be interesting. 
Parts of these letters have already appeared in Katherine 
Tynan’s own reminiscences. The complete collection was sold 
by her in 1920 to an American dealer, and is now edited, with 
excellent notes, by Roger McHugh. The editor claims that 
“the only alterations made in the text are those which any 
editor of Yeats must make in adjusting his paragraphing, 
punctuation and spelling.” It seems to me a great pity that 
such “ adjustments ” should have been made at all, and there 
is no means of telling how extensive they have been. 
However, the letters are there, admirably annotated and, one 
hopes, not very much “adjusted.” In reading them one is 
impressed by the friendliness, the common sense (which indeed 
amounts to shrewdness), the lack of affectation, the inner 
strength of the young man who. was to become one of the 
greatest writers of poetry in the English language. It is true 
that Katherine Tynan can recall various eccentricities of her 
friend—hypnotising hens at Clondalkin or, to quote from Roger 
McHugh’s introduction, “ holding an umbrella at the wrong 
angle over her in a driving rain while he enthusiastically 
recited ‘ The Sensitive Plant’ into her ear”; but what is most 
striking about these letters is their sanity and their balance. 


.. B. Yeats. Letters to Katherine Tynan. Edited by Roger McHugh. 
(Clonmore and Reynolds. 18s.) 


N EARLY all the letters from Yeats to Katherine Tynan* 





PRIESTLEY 
The Other Place 


and other stories of the same sort 


‘* He is an artist in taste, in delivery, in his 

acute summing up of ordinary people in a 

telling phrase, above all in comedy.”’ 
CyriL CONNOLLY, Sunday Times 


Reprinted before publication 12s. 6d. 


HEINEMANN 





_ It was a critical time in the young man’s life, and at such 
times many young men of talent will indulge in brilliant and 
destructive epigrams, in recriminations against their parents or 
the world in general; they will be “converted” to one cause 
or another; they will be miserable or over-excited. Yeats, 
however, shows none of these characteristics of adolescence, 
His family appears to be happy and united. What opposition 
the young man gets from his father (whose own letters, inci- 
dentally, are very well worth reading) is of a rather surprising 
kind. “To me,” Yeats writes, “the hope of regular work is 
a great thing, for it would mean more peace of mind than [ 
have had lately, but Papa sees all kinds of injury to me in 
it. It makes him quite sad.” As it was, Yeats was working 
extremely hard—over-working, indeed. He gives the impres- 
sion of being severely practical in all his dealings with 
publishers and editors and reviewers. And, more important, 
he knows the direction in which he wants to go. He is going 
to cling to himself and to develop that self, to describe nothing 
fanciful, but the landscapes which he knows and loves. There 
is a significant remark which he makes about journalists: 
“T hate journalists. There is nothing in them but tittering, 
jeering emptiness. They have all made what Dante calls the 
Great Refusal. That is, they havé ceased to be self-centred, 
have given up their individuality.” And it is interesting to 
find him writing, long before the time cf Responsibilities, such 
words as these: “ The want of your poetry is, I think, the want 
also of my own. We both of us need to substitute more and 
more the landscapes of nature for the landscapes of art. I 
myself have another and kindred need—to substitute the 
feelings and longings of nature for those of art. The other 
change—a less important one—you perhaps need most. It is 
curious—do forgive me all this—that your other fault, that of 
sometimes a little overstating the emotion, is only present 
when your landscapes are those of art. We should make 
poems on the familiar landscapes we love, not the strange 
and rare and glittering scenes we wonder at.” In the end 
Yeats would be able to do both; he was to write not only 
The Tower but the Byzantium poems. Yet he seems to 
have found his power and his style in this inner determination 
to insist above all things upon “ nature.” 

At this time, moving as some of his poetry is and most 
original in its rhythms, he is still groping towards his mature 
style. In one of the letters occurs, for instance, his first 
version of a famous poem, the first verse of which is as follows: 
“TI will arise and go now and go to the island of Innisfree 
And live in a dwelling of wattles, of woven wattles and woodwork made. 
Nine bean-rows will I have there, a yellow hive for the honey-bee, 
And this old care shall fade.” 


His literary judgements at this period are personal and, 
whether one agrees with them or not, acute. He greatly 
admires Meredith’s poems, but with regard to his novels he 
writes: “He makes the mistake of making the reader think 
too much. . . . The really great writers of fiction make their 
readers’ minds like sponges.” As for Tolstoy, “I have been 
reading Tolstoi—great and joyless. The only joyless man in 
literature, so different from Turgenev.” And Shaw: “ Last 
night at Morris’s I met Bernard Shaw, who is certainly very 
witty. But, like most people who have wit rather than humour, 
his mind is maybe somewhat wanting in depth. However, his 
stories are good, they say.” 

With regard to his personal life the young man is reticent, 
indeed, he is positively misleading. For example: “ Who told 
you that I am ‘taken up with Miss Gonne’? I think she is 
very good-looking and that is all I think about her. What 
you say of her fondness for sensation is probably true.” But 
on literature, on his own work, and on ordinary day-to-day 
experiences he writes always with freedom, sincerity and charm. 
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Behind the Scenes in Politics 


The Party System in Great Britain. By Ivor Bulmer-Thomas. 
(Phoenix House. 25s.) 


‘* THERE is properly no history, only biography,’’ said Emerson. 
This attractive view of history, if it is to be gainsaid, might be 
expected to be gainsaid here ; but Mr. Bulmer-Thomas’ calm and 
efficient, indeed stolid, exploration of the labyrinth of machine 
which now lies behind politicians and uwir policies inspires the 
reader with confidence in his thoroughness and satisfies him that 
only a reasonable ** mechanization ”’ of the typical British method of 
exerting personal influence through committee has taken place. 
Except for some implied incompatibilities between the written 
constitution of the Labour Party and parliamentary usage, the author 
brings to light few signs that machines are bearing heavily on political 
traditions, and he shows that so far the Parliamentary Labour Party 
has consciously avoided the dangers of its constitution. Although 
he acknowledges the supremacy of the spirit of politics over the 
machinery, the author keeps strictly to the latter, and so tends to 
underrate the resilience of our system, which at one time he refers to as 
an ‘*‘ elaborate and precarious method.’’ Thus, for instance, he 
suggests that the two-party system has often been in partial and 
dangerous abeyance, and instances the Parliament of 1931 ; though 
it is clear that at that time, though mechanically the two-party 
system looked weak, its spirit was very strong. Repeatedly he 
takes for granted that the Liberal Party was to be ousted by the 
Labour Party, upon the slight ground that both party machines 
were battling for the same anti-Conservative votes. Yet that does 
not explain either the eventual irrevocable Socialist victory, which 
may very well have been due to the electorate’s ignorance of the 
theoretic aspect of Socialism as much as to the personal split of 
the Liberals, nor does it explain why the people would not accept 
three parties in the State, while on the Continent at that time all 
might have become comfortably established. It is in unequivocal 
events like these that the essential characteristics of the British 
political system repose, but they cannot be explained by reference to 
the mechanics of parties only, and so they receive no analysis at all 
from the author. 

It seems clearly proved from the author’s description of the 
activity of the party machines that they have not grown unreasonably 
nor out of proportion to the expanding suffrage, and that the present 
parliamentary deadlock indicates the fullest possible extent of their 
power, their success in guiding a willing electorate into two contented 
camps. But the deadlock also indicates their limitations, because 
with our present small floating vote the next decisive development 
must be the conversion of voters from one party to the other ; and 
that will depend upon dynamic leading personalities, ideas or 
persuasive circumstances, and in such an operation the party machines 
can be little more than megaphones. So a book expressly on the 
party machines, published at the present time, does not address 
itself to a pressing need or urgent problem, and its researches could 
therefore have been presented in a more definitive manner. 

A. E. TURNER. 


Appalling Genius 


Must We ‘ay de Sade? By Simone de Beauvoir. 
11s, 

The Life and Ideas of the Marquis de Sade. By Geoffrey Gorer. 
(Peter Owen. 15s.) 


SIMONE DE BEAUVOIR’s question will seem a little bewildering to 
many people, because they cannot answer it without reading de Sade, 
and his books, even in French, are difficult to find. This is partly 
because, 140 years after his death, de Sade has been having, literally, 
a comeback ; it may have been Guillaume Apollinaire’s words in 
1909, prefacing a selection from his works, which caused his recall : 
** this man who appeared to count for nothing during the whole 
of the nineteenth century might well dominate the twentieth.’’ There 
is certainly more ‘‘ sadistic ’’ Sunday-paper crime than ever, and 
no end to the fascinated interest in destruction and horror which 
Geoffrey Gorer pointed out when his book on de Sade was first 
published eighteen years ago. During the same period there have 
been some de Sade discoveries-in France—although nothing of 
vital importance—and various critical, biographical and _ biblio- 
graphical studies. 

Simone de Beauvoir’s book is the latest of these, and only likely 
to be of value to the people who have read all the others and all the 
work of de Sade too, for its purpose is not to give descriptions or 
analyses of his books. The author, being convinced that /a chair est 
triste, hélas, et j’ai lu tous les livres, starts where other apologists 
or critics finish: ‘* As to his vices, they are not startlingly original. ... 


(Peter Nevill. 
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The fact is that it is neither as author nor as sexual pervert that de 


Sade compels our attention ; it is by virtue of the relationship which 
he created between these two aspects of himself.’’ To assess and 
analyse this relationship is not easy. It ‘* assumes a wide human 
significance. Can we, without renouncing our individuality, satisfy 
our aspirations to universality ?’’ De Sade is taken as the test case 
because no man like him has ever existed, and, as Baudelaire and 
Swinburne pointed out, ** It is the paradox, and in a sense, the triumph 
of de Sade, that his persistent singularity helps us to define the human 
drama in its general aspect.’’ 

The discussion and .conclusions are not particularly rewarding. 
‘** The supreme value of his testimony is that it disturbs us. It forces 
us to re-examine thoroughly the basic problem which haunts our 
age in different forms : the true relation between man and man.”* 
This is, after all, something that most people are concerned about even 
without de Sade, and in any case he is certainly a more interesting 
figure on his own than Simone de Beauvoir wants to admit. 

Neither humour, plain speaking nor rational curiosity is lacking 
to Mr. Gorer. Apart from the interest of reading his first book 
again after all his others, there is a great deal of information here 
about de Sade’s work and his ideas on politics, religion, sex, pleasure 
and love. The definition of Sadism, a word so easily used, is impor- 
tant, even if one disagrees. There are cheerfully provocative state- 
ments on nearly every page, such as, ‘* There is one widespread type 
of sadist today that de Sade didn’t foresee, the only type as far as I 
know ; and that is the animal lover.’’ And there is a firm anti- 
clerical bias throughout. 

Although admitting that ‘* de Sade writes really badly most of the 
time,’’ as far as style and grammar go, Mr. Gorer points out that 
with no predecessors and no help, writing nearly everything in prison, 
de Sade produced complete catalogues of deviations and faced up 
to the horrors of the human soul before psychoanalytic research had 
been thought of. Whether we like his discoveries or his books or 
his proposed solutions—and there is little anyone can ‘* like ’’ in 
de Sade—he ‘* is a great creator ; and in literature, this is so rare a 
quality that, when it occurs, the presence or absence of the lesser 
graces hardly matters at all.’’ About the world created by de Sade 
Mr. Gorer says it is ‘* the appalling creation of a writer of genius’’, 
And this is true. It must not be burnt. 

MARGARET CROSLAND., 


Submarine Sensibility 


The Undersea Adventure. By Philippe Diolé. (Sidgwick and 
Jackson. 18s.) 


One’s first experience under water often comes almost as a religious 
revelation. The sea receives one’s body with seeming hospitality, 
relieving it of the burden of weight and allowing one to move as 
freely and easily as in a dream; and a new and strange world, 
teeming with its own life, is opened to one’s most intimate gaze. 
M. Diolé was an immediate convert, and has written an enthusiastic 
gospel to open the eyes of those who have not yet seen the light. 
He is an amateur of the sea, and he dreams of ‘** humanising ’’ his 
new continent until man is athhome there as upon land. Fishes, the 
myriads of invertebrates, the wealth of plant life concealed behind 
the name ‘‘ sea-weed,’’ all form a rich field not only for the passive 
scientist who wishes to study their habits, but also for the active 
pioneer who will one day cultivate an underwater farm, reaping the 
plants and breeding the animals for his table. 

Meanwhile the sea will have its effect on man: ‘‘ A submarine 
sensibility will one day become one of the attributes of the cultivated 
man, like taste or an ear for music.’’ The poets can help us to 
enlarge this sensibility, and this newly discovered world offers them 
great opportunities in return. M. Diolé confines himself to French 
writers. English poetry could have enriched this chapter. 

The author’s enthusiasm flies off in all directions. He discusses 
the history of diving—the Greeks and Romans were apparently 
experts—and the possibilities of submarine archaeology. He also 
describes the breeding of sea plants and the more spectacular mating 
habits of eels, lampreys and octopuses. I have called this book a 
gospel ; it is certainly an excellent instrument with which to convert 
proselytes to a new faith. But it is hardly gospel truth. For 
instance, he tells us how Robert Gruss toys with octopuses until 
they flop down in exhaustion. This he interprets as sexual ecstasy. 
Actually M. Gruss, who does not deserve such a questionable repu- 
tation, insists that the beast is just tired, or perhaps in the same state 
as a purring cat. And other experienced octopus-charmers have told 
me the same story. M. Diolé himself admits that an octopus’s nup- 
tials—like a cat’s—are a much more violent affair than this. 

Mr. Alan Ross has turned M. Diolé’s rather rhapsodical French 
into excellent English. Only the title has been Americanised. There 
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are four of Rebikoff’s remarkable colour-photographs, but the 
reproduction of the other illustrations is disappointing. 

After the writings of professional divers and the American litera- 
ture in which a man is judged by the length of the fish he has killed, 
it is pleasant to come upon a book by an amateur and an intellectual. 
I hope that M. Diolé will not misinterpret my feelings if I confess 
that sometimes his restless enthusiasm makes me want to flop down 
on the sea-bed in a state of mild exhaustion. 

RICHARD GARNETT. 


A Great Composer 


Vaughan Williams. By Percy M. Young. (Dennis Dobson. 18s.) 


Tuis is the second full-length book on Vaughan Williams to appear 
in the last three years and it may be doubted whether this is either 
necessary or wise in the case of a composer still living. Hubert Foss’s 
book was devoted as much to the man as to his music, but Mr. 
Young, with the advantage of plenty of music-type examples, goes 
steadily through the whole of Vaughan Williams’s output. No 
writer would be so foolish as to neglect or ignore such a composer’s 
character or the opinions of one who, for all his peaceableness, has 
never ceased to expound often unpopular ideas in trenchant terms. 
Insularity is a hard word, provincialism a harder; but the man who 
defiantly chose ‘* Bach, the great Bourgeois’’ as the title of a broad- 
cast might find good reasons for rescuing these words from their 
fallen estate. Mr. Young shows how Vaughan Williams has con- 
sciously drawn strength from this country’s peripheral position on 
the edge of the main stream of European music: how he has demon- 
strated that a tributary need not be a backwater: and what a depth 
of feeling and breadth of sympathy he has spent a long lifetime 
developing. 

Mr. Young is not a felicitous writer. We know him for an 
accomplished all-round musician and it is hardly to be expected 
that any but the most exceptional will be notably skilled in the practice 
of two arts. Literary graces, then, are hardly to be looked for; but 
it is more serious when a writer fails to make his meaning plain 
or only delivers it at a third or fourth reading, as is too often the 
case in this book. It is not that he lacks the background of a general, 
as opposed to a narrowly musical cultivation, far from it. But the 
awkward convolution of his sentences and their slack syntax not 
only offend the at all fastidious reader but serve to obscure what 
often are eventually discovered to be interesting ideas. Occasionally, 
too, even his simpler sentences are dark in meaning. ‘‘The triad 
is positive and nominal, the more obscure discordant agglomeration 
merely attributive. Therefore argument proceeds through the former, 
emotional excitation through the latter . . . the ultimate of mystical 
absorption.”” To one reader at least the ergo is mystical rather than 


10gical. MARTIN Cooper, 


New Novels 


The Garden to the Sea. By Philip Toynbee. 
2s. 6d.) 


(Macgibbon and Kee. 


The Wandering Eye. By Hugh Massingham. (Collins. 12s. 6d.) 
Intermission. By Calvin Tomkins. (Heinemann. 12s. 6d.) 
Kingfishers Catch Fire. By Rumer Godden. (Macmillan. 12s. 6d.) 


Mr. Toynsee’s hero is in four parts—Noel, innocent, in the Garden 
of Eden (we do not hear much from him), Adam the sad young man, 
deserted by his wife, becoming a little tedious in a familiar situation ; 
but often the quick bright word pulls life into the picture. Tom is 
the man of action, the airman, up in the sky and away, with thoughts 
for the charred remains of fighting companions. There is also 
Charley, liveliest of the lot, the grand down to earth low one, a true 
God-fearing Goethe-Mephistophelian one, perpetually in a respectful 
clinch with Beard. Now Beard is Charley’s vision of God. Heisa 
gusty God Almighty-Cheiron-First-Cause Creator, with flowing 
beard and flailing hooves. Did Charley think he was going to get 


| the better of Beard ? No, he did not, he knows Beard’s cunning and 
: Beard’s power and knows those holy hooves are coming up smack 


on Charley’s shabby hopes. The book is couched in speech form, 


the speaker’s name printed large. But do not skip to Charley, 
because that would be to miss a great deal of beauty, the beauty of 
the high island scenery, the fierce brightness of the faces, Daisy-the- 
. lady’s, so crumpled and pouting when the sun of that marriage has 
set; the young Willy-face in the, Daisy-lap ; Willy, the gifted down- 
and-out boy poor Adam took pity on, inviting him home ; the little 
worm that ate up his wife. 


In the end the integrated character speaks 
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with authority but it is the voice of Adam. This is a high flying novel 
one must salute. 

Mr. Massingham is a most witty and entertaining novelist with a 
true respect for human feelings, a civilised writer. His hero in this 
novel—possessor of the wandering eye—is Mr. Brockhurst, a middle- 
aged rich person with a weak heart, making for Nice in charge of his 
chauffeur, a firm character called William who does not like the 
French, or the food, or the women. William loves his employer and 
tries to keep the women off and he loves the car which he calls ** the 
old lady.’’ An irreplaceable missed part holds them up in a charming 
village. But it was here twenty years ago that the then young Mr, 
Brockhurst had two love affairs which, in spite of William, are going 
to drag him down. The lady at the dishevelled chateau, Marie de 
Lisle, is no longer young, and when she was young she used to say : 
“** Tell me, is it true that in England Roman Catholics have no vote ?” 
She has the charm of being single-minded and good. The other love 
affair was with a voracious peasant girl who seduced the young 
Brockhurst and is now Madame at the inn with a daughter she says 
is his. Mr. Brockhurst notes uneasily that this young woman leaps 
across the room as if about to take part in a lacrosse match. The 
days pass pleasantly, a visitor from Paris, Madame Dupay, invites all 
men to love her for herself (Mr. Brockhurst responds). At the 
chateau all is black catholicism and-mourning for martyred ancestors, 
Mr. Brockhurst now decides he will marry Marie and this does not 
seem odd because the author gives depth to the comical feelings they 
have for each other. But he dies immediately after the bedside 
wedding so he will not be able to go on lending money to M. de Lisle 
and watching Marie’s aristocratic mother slicing french beans as if 
they were January peaches. 

Mr. Calvin Tompkins, a twenty-five-year-old American writer, is 
very good. There are two rich young American brothers, Elliot and 
Jay. Jay is twenty-three and tells the story. He is very concerned 
about Elliot, his older brother. They have never ‘* got on,’’ there 
is jealousy about their father, an austere gentleman who loves being 
alone and reading, ** my father had done nothing for twenty years ”’ ; 
he might be English. Their mother is dead. At first Elliot and Jay 
are visiting in Santa Fé for the skiing. Elliot’s peculiar friend Roger 
is there, and Roger’s peculiar mistress Camilla, and Camilla’s 
peculiar first husband Louis who ‘* loves young people’’. These 
peculiarities are never fully explained but the atmosphere is powerful. 
In the rich New York suburban house with Father, the friends and 
the friends of the friends meet again, and there are the rich young 
college girls and the black cook Minerva, all leading up to the embar- 
rassing wedding customs when Elliot marries Jean. This author is very 
clever in the matter of the American young and their rituals and 
shibboleths and he can point the youth of the story-telling Jay without 
diminishing the boy’s beautiful intelligence and odd worldly know- 
ledge....** I was about to propose we go off somewhere but I put 
it off too long and her date came round and watched us for a few 
minutes and she went away with him. She really played a lovely 
game of billiards.’ He admires the ** brightly dressed brightly 
mannered young girls of Smith, Vassar and Bryn Mawr ”” but finds 
true comfort in Camilla’s arms. We should like to have known the 
nature of Camilla’s deadly power (Circe is mentioned, along with 
the provocative statement that she ** not only turned men into pigs °’) 
and what it was she did to the chilly, sarcastic and finally ruined 
Roger. Mr. Tomkins cheats on this. 

Miss Rumer Godden’s Sophie seems very much the English- 
woman abroad. She is an idealist and a woman of action, resource- 
ful, rebellious and strong-minded. She is the sort of woman that, 
if pretty, men find aggravating, if not pretty, intolerable. Her 
husband, ineffectually representing his firm in India, has died and 
Sophie brings her two young children, Teresa aged eight and the 
baby Moo, to a dilapidated house in a remote Kashmiri village. 
People say, with a resignation inseparable from the opinion, that it 
will be the death of them. Boldly the author shows how wrong one 
can go, in a small primitive and hierarchic community, where religious 
feelings run high and what is and is not done are matters of life and 
death. Boldly too she shows that what Sophie wanted was right, 
though at first it seemed to bring nothing but uproar and ruin. 
The house boy tries to rouse her affection with powdered glass and 
marijuana (it was a misunderstanding, he did not understand those 
bottles in Sophie’s herb factory) and both he and the fine young 
Nabir Dar stand accused of attempted murder. Step by step Sophie 
works to undo the mistakes and in the end, forced to leave the 
country, forced by her redoubtable heart to leave also the egregious 
suitor from home, she is met too late by the love and admiration of 
the village people, who see her off with a rich variety of presents, 
including a goose. This is a truthful and courageous story, the 
scenery beautifully painted, the characters fully seen and contrasted. 
Sophie’s relationship with her little daughter is particularly good. 
Teresa fears ‘‘ Mother’s ideas.”’ STEVIE SMITH. 
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CONSTANTINE FitZGiIBBON 


CONTAINS A COMPLETE RANGE OF 
photographs of the author from 
his earliest years at Bregenz in 
the Vorarlberg until his death at 
Capri in 1952 at the age of 83. 
All, except one or two, are from 
family records. The frontispiece 
is a little-known caricature drawn 
by Sir Max Beerbohm in 1920, 

Royal 8vo_ 12s. 6d. 


THE COMPLETE 
PATIENCE BOOK 


By Basit DALTON 


EVERYTHING THAT CAN POSSIBLY 
be said or written about this 
universally popular pastime. 
51 examples of Single-Pack 
Patiences, 56 of Double-Pack, 
and a final section devoted to 
Problems and Puzzles. 

F’cap 8vo 256 pp. 5s. 


SEVEN FRIENDS 


By Louis MARLOW 


PERSONAL STUDIES OF SOMERSET 
Maugham, Frank Harris and 
others, together with some 
hitherto unpublished letters of 
Wilde. ‘ Mr. Marlow writes with 
friendly explosiveness of Frank 
Harris and interestingly of the 
three brothers Powys. His final 
chapter is less a portrait than a 
critique of his friend Mr. Somer- 
set Maugham, and _ contains 
some of the best criticism that 
has yet been written on that 
writer.” JOHN RAYMOND (New 
Statesman) 

Cr 8vo_ 10s. 6d. 


THE COMPLETE 
POEMS OF 
LIONEL JOHNSON 


Edited by IAIN FLETCHER 


* Johnson was probably the most 
gifted of the group who contri- 
buted to The Yellow Book and 
The Savoy.’ J. M. COHEN (Spec- 
tator) 

Large Cr 8vo 450 pp. 26s. 





No. 8 Charles II Street 
St. James’s Square 
swi 





New CASSELL Books 


Once censored 
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Long suppressed 
Now reconstructed 


THE OTHER SIDE 
OF THE STORY 


by RUPERT FURNEAUX 


Brings to light what contemporary observers 
knew and wrote about the life of Jesus Christ, 
of which the Gospel story has long been 
the only publicly known version 


This book is written for the man in the street, who, while accepting 
the ethical principles of Christianity, finds difficulty in accepting 
Christian dogma. It has been written by a man who wished to find 
out the truth for himself and is offered in all sincerity, not as an 
attack on the Christian religion, but as a reconstruction of the true 
story of the life of Jesus Christ as proved by contemporary writings. 
232 pp., Demy 8vo., 8pp. illustrations and 2 maps. 12/6 net 


MANIFEST DESTINY 


by BRIAN CONNELL 


A Study ia five profiles of the rise and 
influence of the Mountbatten family 


whose characteristics will now be transmitted to our future sovereigns 
through the marriage of Princess Elizabeth to Philip Mountbatten. 
The five profiles cover 

PRINCE LOUIS OF BATTENBERG: SIR ERNEST 
CASSEL: EARL MOUNTBATTEN : COUNTESS MOUNT- 
BATTEN: H.R.H. THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH 

240 pp., Demy 8vo., 16 pp. illustrations 15/- net 


FRENCH THOUGHT IN 
THE 18th CENTURY 


Introductory Essay by GEOFFREY BRERETON 


The essential writings of DIDEROT, presented by Edouard Herriot, 
ROUSSEAU, presented by Romain Rolland, and VOLTAIRE, 
presented by André Maurois. The writings of Rousseau and Voltaire 
have previously been published in the Living Thoughts Library as 
separate volumes, but the writings of Diderot appear in this form 
for the first time. The introductory essay links the philosophy of 
the three and expounds the fundamental achievements of the cen- 
tury’s philosophers. 448 pp., Demy 8vo. 12/6 net 


CAMPS AND CLIMBS 


IN ARCTIC NORWAY 
by THOMAS WEIR 


This new book by Tom Weir, climber, ornithologist, photographer 
and writer, gives an account of a holiday in Norway and the Lofoten 
Islands and the remote peaks of Lyngen Fjord which provided 
wonderful climbing. It is illustrated with 58 magnificent photo- 
graphs taken by the author and is guaranteed to make any climbing 
enthusiast green with envy. 

96 pp., Demy 8vo., 40 pp. plates, 4 maps in text 15/- net 
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shorter Notices 


Bouquet de France. By Samuel Chamber- 

lain. (Hamish Hamilton. 63s.) 
Bouquet de France, which originates from 
the Gourmet Distributing Corporation of 
New York, has all the attributes of a 
luxury class best-seller. It is a ‘* fine book,’’ 
well illustrated, and concerned with travel, 
wine and food. The text is obviously 
the work of an enthusiast whose touring 
of France has been almost exhaustive and 
carried out without the inconvenience of 
currency restrictions. The recipes quoted 
are very well selected and efficiently set out. 
The author obviously approves of France 
and French food. My own favourite 
French catering establishment is not men- 
tioned: the dearer hotel round the corner is. 

There could be few more impressive 
presents to unwrap. Here are some honest 
samples of the text:—‘‘This subtle dish had 
the Frenchman’s delicate touch. The 
quenelles were molded in the graceful form 
of maiden’s breasts, each topped with a rosy 
pink round of crayfish meat.’’ ‘*Con- 
carneau, by the way, is one of the best 
places to buy those russet-red, or deep-blue 
fishermen’s blouses and trousers, which 
‘make such a hit with your children and 
young friends back home.’’ ‘*. . . a large 
and comfortable inn with a pleasant bar and 
café terrace to greet the canvas-laden painter 
after a day’s daubing.’’ 


Better English, By G. H. Vallins. (Pan 
Books. 2s.) 

Mr. VALLINs’s book is a sequel to his Good 
English: How to Write It, and follows the 
same plan, with numerous examples of how 
not to write taken from the most respected 
Sunday newspapers and intellectual weeklies, 
and from the works of ‘* well-known 
writers." There are chapters on structure 
and idiom, metaphor, economy true and 
false, spelling, punctuation and (most enter- 
taining of all) on the turgid and the turbid. 
The chapter on punctuation, especially, is a 
timely call to order. Mr. Vallins observes 
that common to much prose as well as verse 
being written today is *‘ the use of re- 
petitive stammer.’’ A purely grammatical 
approach to contemporary writing such as 
this is most illuminating, and much can be 
deduced from it. Usage changes slowly, 
and Fowler is already a little out of date. 


Meet the British, By Emily Hahn, Charles 
Roetter and Harford Thomas. (Newman 
Neame. 8s. 6d.) 

ALTHOUGH Meet the British is primarily 

intended as a guide for Americans in 

England, it is a certainty that its most 

fervent readers will be the English rather 

than the Americans. One idiosyncrasy of 
the British character not dwelt on by the 
three authors of this little book is the 
almost morbid pleasure the British take in 


‘examining their own idiosyncrasies. Watch 


_ the fanatical gleam in an Englishman's eye 
‘as he bewilders still further an already 
bewildered foreigner with an explanation of 
, licensing laws, cricket, or why May Week is 
‘called May Week when it always falls in 
‘June. The pleasures of ‘* let’s talk about 
me’’ are greatly increased when someone 
else does the talking; in this case an 
American, an Australian and an English- 
man. Their book is lively, sometimes a 
little trite, informative, and nearly always 
amusing. D. A.-F. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


AT the moment stock markets are looking 
quite healthy. The success of the English 
Electric debenture, oversubscribed some 
twenty times, has given a tonic not only to 
the fixed-interest section but to equities as 
well. In particular, much more interest is 
being taken in electrical equipment shares, 
including English Electric themselves, Asso- 
ciated Electrical Industries, and General 
Electric. It may however be too early to 
say that the movement is anything more than 
a technical rally. Certainly it is true that a 
very little inquiry is enough to move prices 
quite sharply. This is because there are very 
few sellers about. Most holders are quite 
content to hold on to what they have bought, 
particularly as prices are still well below 
levels touched only a few months ago. 

The whole economic outlook remains 
profoundly obscure. Mr. Butler’s statement 
on the need to increase exports has under- 
lined the fact that the outcome of his financial 
policy is still very much in the balance. 
Meanwhile there is no solid sign which way 
commercial and industrial activity in the 
United States is going to move, and on this 
all our prospects depend. The need for 
caution in making investment decisions is no 
less pressing that it ever was. 


Industrial Banking Equity 

United Dominions Trust has to labour 
under the disadvantage of not being 
allowed by the Capital Issues Committee 
to raise any more capital to finance its 
expanding business. In face of this the 
company is certainly managing very well. 
Since consolidated figures were first issued 
in 1948 the earnings have risen from £116,000 
to £336,859, the amount shown in the 
accounts for the year to June 30th last. 
Dividend policy is influenced by the need to 
conserve funds, but this year the payment is 
being increased from 20 to 224 per cent., 
which absorbs less than half of the available 
profits. 

The company is usually considered to be 
mainly concerned with the finance of hire- 
purchase transactions, particularly in con- 
nection with the motor and allied trades. 
That is how it started thirty years ago. Now, 
however, it would be more accurate to 
describe it as a commercial and industrial 
banking company. Even this does not give 
a complete picture of its activities, for it 
numbers among its subsidiaries Ryders 
Discount Company, an important member 
of the money market, and the Laystall 
Engineering Company, a well-known prec- 
sion engineering business. Incidentally, the 
profits of these two undertakings are not 
brought into the consolidated accounts, so 
they may be considered to provide a useful 
amount of extra cover for the parent 
company’s dividends. The group enjoys 
the energetic leadership of Mr. J. Gibson 
Jarvie. The £1 stock units, now standing at 
74s. cum the final of 15 per cent., yield 
6.2 per cent. They are a sound holding in a 
company with a usefully diversified spread of 
interests. 

Power-Gas Scrip Bonus 

This week’s announcement from _ the 

Power-Gas Corporation of a scrip bonus of 


one 10s. share for every £1 of Ordinary 
capital held serves to draw attention to the 


investment merits of this old-established 
concern. The company specialises in the 
design, production and construction of al] 
types of gas, chemical and iron and steel 
works’ plant and equipment. It was responsi- 
ble for the supply of blast furnaces and ore 
bridges to the Steel Company of Wales at 
Margam and for the construction of the 
Government of India fertiliser factory at 
Sindri, Bihar, among other interesting 
contracts. 

The dividend record has hitherto been 
exceptionally conservative. Last year the 
payment was stepped up to 14 per cent. after 
having been pegged at 12} per cent. ever 
since the war, though in the last five years 
available earnings have come up from less 
than £100,000 to £240,000. Even last year’s 
increased payment was covered five times, 

So far the board has made only- one 
dividend announcement a year, and the next 
is not due till December. Whether the scrip 
bonus will be followed by an increase in the 
total amount distributed cannot yet be said, 
At the present price of 62s. cum the bonus the 
yield of the 14 per cent. dividend is only 
44 per cent., so it looks as though the market 
is expecting some increase. If the rate of 
dividend were maintained at 14 per cent, 
on the increased capital the yield would go 
up to 6.7 per cent. I think it is a chance 
worth taking. Even a smaller increase 
would justify the retention of the stock. 


Edgar Allen Dividend Policy 


The latest results of Edgar Allen and 
Company, one of the Sheffield steel-making 
concerns that escaped nationalisation, record 
a fall in trading profits and in earnings after 
tax, but the directors have not allowed that 
to deter them from raising the dividend on 
the £1 Ordinary shares from the equivalent 
of 10 per cent. to 15 per cent. The previous 
payment absorbed only one-seventh of the 
amount available, and it has for some time 
been confidently expected that the board 
would be liberalising its policy, but the distri- 
bution now proposed will still be covered 
more than three times, so the maintenance of 
the new rate for the future can be assumed 
with a fair measure of assurance, to say the 
least. 

In fact, thanks to past conservatism, 
revenue reserves now amount to as much as 
the Ordinary capital, and in their statement 
with the accounts the directors say that they 
have been considering the extent to which 
these are required for the purposes for which 
they were originally set up, that is, develop- 
ment, replacement of assets, and so on. The 
implication is that a distribution of bonus 
shares might be made, with a consequent 
further increase in the rate of dividend. For 
the moment, though, no steps are to be 
taken along these lines. 

As it is, at their present price of 42s. 9d., 
cum the dividend, the shares yield 7.3 per 
cent. The company’s products include 
high-speed tool steels, railway trackwork 
and numerous other specialised steels. The 
setback in profits is due to increases in costs 
and taxation. With the removal of Excess 
Profits Levy the tax problem at least will be 
simplified, and so long as there is no major 
setback in the engineering industry the 
shares should be well worth holding. 
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Across 
That retiring tress. (7.) 


The monster that concealed itself in 
bent cane. (7.) 


. Does the sailor get the answers then ? 
OO 


“ The lunatic, the lover and the poet 
are of imagination all —” (Shake- 
speare). (7.) 

Such were Chesterton's trifies. (10.) 
Beauty draws us with a single one, said 
Pope. 

Young growth, name it backwards. 
GJ) 


I lost Hughes in them. (11.) 

He has no need to burn the mid- 
night oil. G, 8.) 

No pleasant Sunday afternoon with 
psalms, just a line. G.) 


. One might say something stronger than 


“ Blow” when it does. (.) 


2. This month I get punished at college. 
0. 


10.) 
The glib man doesn’t hurry. (7.) 


. Puss aspirates the poem electrically. 
Lee) 


A sign of being talked about within 
range of it. (7.) 
Most turned back and ran in. (7.) 


Down 
Campaign in a short street. (5.) 
bid time return! ” 
(Shakespeare). (.) 
How to avoid friction is the source 
of the means. (7.) 
Baking requirement ? (5.) 
Mect—a shop-hand? (9.) 


1S. 
16. 
18. 
21. 
23. 


24. 
25. 
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“— jis the sailor, — from sca” 
(Stevenson). (4.) 

You'll see a change in Ada. (5.) 
The stars, so to speak, are much of 
a type. (9) 

Considerable sleeping accommodation 
to which Sir Toby Belch referred. 
G, 2, 4) 

Farewell to Sir Galahad? (4, 5.) 
They change into souls. (9.) 
Reginald’s mixed farewell at the water- 
frolic. (7.) 

But was I when I swore ? asked the 
poet. (5.) 

Implied. (5.) 

Many might in 13 dn. (5.) 

“Never fly conceals a hook, — say 
in the Eternal Brook” (Brooke). (4.) 


Solution to 
Crossword No. 738 


IPL IEV AM 


mpennas acer 
Berio acl 
nasa Bis 
be ema 
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Solution on August 7th 


The winner of Spectator Crossword No. 738 is: Mrs. V. B. Mriver, Vicarage Cottage, 


Kent. 
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Piano Technique 


By Sidney Harrison 
a . 128, 64. 


- » his sensible, read- 


able book . . . is directed mainly 


to the enterprising amateur 
seeking ‘a ‘ refresher ’ it should 
also. be 


welcome.” — 
O’London’s oan 


Weekly. 


- An unpretentious book 
but an uncommonly practical 
one... "—The Daily Tele- 


( graph. 
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Pitman 
Parker Street - Kingsway * London, W.C.2 
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The Creation 
of Sculpture 


By Jules Struppeck. A magni- ) 
ficently produced and iilustrated 
book which combines technical ) 
instruction with aesthetic 
guidance on every branch of ) 
Sculpture. 42s. net. ) 
* + + & Work of considerable 
importance and one as 
intriguing as it is informative 
and instructive.”"—art News 
and Review. ) 
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This week in 


The Listener 


McCarthy over Europe 
JOSEPH HARSCH 





Modernising the Mines 
SAM POLLOCK 


Trade Unionists in Stockholm 
BERTRAM MYCOCK 


On Being an M.P. in the 1950s 
SIR EDWARD BOYLE, M.P. 


On Serving Two Masters 
PATRIC DICKINSON 


The Function of a University 
N. S. MARSH 








A BBC PUBLICATION 3d. EVERY THURSDAY 
























































LONDON to SOUTH AFRICA 
LOURENCO MARQUES & BEIRA 


NEW ELLERMAN LINERS 
joining regular services 


NEW LINERS 
CITY OF PORT ELIZABETH, Third Voyage AUG. 25 
CITY OF EXETER, Second Voyage SEPT. 22 
CITY OF YORK, Maiden Voyage NOV. 17 
OTHER SAILINGS 
C/BROOKLYN JULY 30 C/MANCHESTER OCT, 20 
°C/HULL AUG. 15 C/PRETORIA NOV. 3 
C/PARIS SEPT.8  C/HULL DEC. | 
C/JOHANNESBURG OCT. 6  C/PARIS DEC. 29 


* Sails from LIVERPOOL 


ELLERMAN LINES 


PASSENGER OFFICE, 29-34, Cockspur St., London, $.W.1 
Head Office, 104-7, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3 
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Classified advertisements must be prepaid 
3/- per line. averages 32 letters 
Minimum 2 lines. Box No. 1/- extra 
Classified Advertisement Dept., Spectator 

Gower Street, London, W.C.1.  Tele- 
phone EUSton 3221. 


PERSONAL 
A CHURCH with a place for Reason 
Information about Unitarianism 
Please send stamp.—S., Secretary. Postal 
Mission, 14, Gordon Square, W.C.1 
RE YOU SINGLE? Suitable introduc- 
tions confidentially arranged Free 
Details from.—Marsoris Moorr, (Dept. 8) 
392. Stran London, .C.2. 
Beritisx FRIENDSHIP SOCIETY, 231, 
Baker Street, London, N.W.1. Founded 
1940 Members everywhere. Write tor 
Particulars 
CANCER Patient (53927) Poor man 
crippied from polio, must live on 
foods only Cared for by a brother, 
70, who does housework and cooking 
for special food needed. 





(64) 
soft 
aged 
Help 


care for him (also hundreds of other sad 
cases).—-NaTionaL _Socrery FoR CANCER 
ny Appeal G.7. 47, Victoria St., 
3 1 


NAREERS as Hotel Bookkeeper-Recep- 
j tionists, Management Dietitian- 
Caterers. Medical Secretaries Successful 
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GARDENING 

L..WOooD’'s CARNATION CUT 
FLOWERS The ideal gift for all 

| occasions. Specially selected colours or 
mixed edes Direct from the largest 
rrowws. Prom 1 gn. to 5 gns. a box. e 
quay only. the best ! Write for catalogue. 
At.wooe Bros. Uro. Largest Carnation 

| Raisers and Growers in the World. Dept. 


er 


Please help us to | 


53. Maywards Heath, Sussex. 


LITERARY 

E ALWAYS MEANT TO WRITE— | 
but an never got round to making 
a MAKE A START TO 
al here are more opportunities, pow 
that papers are larger than they have been 


fur ov twelve years. Two or three hours | 
postal tion a week (wherever you live) 
from ‘fe LSJ—famous for over 35 years 
will start you  writing—and earning. 
Send for free boc to:—-Prospectus Dept., 
The London School of _ Journalism, 57, | 
Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. (MUS 4574) 

MERICAN MAGAZINES by yearly 

postal subscription. National Geog. 

Magazine, 47s. 6d.; Life (int.) 57s 
Popu'sr Mechanics, 32s.; Popular Photo- 
graphy. 36s. ann Price List free.— 
Tuomas & Co. (S.P.), 111, Buchanan Street 
Blackpool 


for all office 
Typewriting: 
Bureau, 15 


Dp 
j}MPLOYMENT BUREAU 
4staff, men and women 
Duplicating:—Sterta FisHEr 
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| Candidates 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


The engagement of persons answering these 
advertisements must be made through a 
Local Office of the Ministry of  bour or a 
Scheduled Employment Agency if the appii- 
cant is @ man «ged 18-64 inclusive or a 
woman aged 18-59 inclusive wn'ess he or 
she, or the empioyment. is ex.ii ed from 
the provisions of the Notification of Vacan- 
cies Order, 1952. 


RITISH MUSEUM, Assistant Keepers: 

The Civil Service Commissioi ers invite 
applications for 9 pensionable posts: (a) 
2 in Department of Oriente] P.inted Books 
and Manuscripts, (b) 3 in Dejartment of 
Printed Books, (c) in De rtment of 
Manuscripts, (d) 1 in De ment of 
Ethnography, (e) 1 in Department of Coins 
and Medals. Appointment under (a) may 
be to First or Second secording to 
age and qualifications: all others are to 
be the Second Class. e at i@ast 28 on 
Ist September, 1953, for a First Class post 
and at least 22 and under 26 on that date 


| paintings and pastels. 


for Second Ciass post with extension for | 


regular Forces Service, compulsory Forces 
Service, established Civil service and ex- 
well qualified candidates. 
must have, or obtain in 
Summer, 1953, a University degree with 
First or Second Class honours and must 


| have a competent knowledge of two modern 





|'S* 


| Robert and James 


EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 


A®tsts OF FAME AND PROMISE 
(21st gags at the ag Galleries, 
Leicester Sq. 0-5.30. Sats. 

\LOWER BOOKS from the | Goctety of 
Herbalists. Arts Council Gallery, 4, St, 
James's Square, w.i. Open till 
Aug. ee. S., 10-6, 
Tues. & Thu nm free. 

AINSBOROUGH open till 4th August. 

Graham Sutherland open till 9th 
August. Arts Council] Exhibitions. Trg 
Gattery. Mon., Fri., Sat., 10-6., es, 
Wed., Thur., 10-9., Sundays 2-6. Admis- 
Bruton S8t. 


sion Is. to each exhibition. 

EFEVRE GALLERY, 30, 

4 W.1. Selected French Paintings xr¥ 
and XX Century. Daily 10-5.30. Sats. i0-], 
i ARLBOROUGH 17-18, Old Bond S&t, 
W.1. Mary Cassatr (1845-1927) 


roy xn Daily 10-5.30, 
CTED English 19th Century Paint. 
— at Green & Abbott, 35, St. George 

Street, W.1. July 2nd—30t 
HE IVEAGH BEQUEST, Kenwood, 
Drawings by 


Exhibition of Original 

Adam. Admission free, 

Weekdays 10-6 ys 2.30-6. 210 b 

from Archway or Golders Green a. (367.) 
HE ROYAL PAVILION, RIGHTON, 
will be CLOSED to the on ublic until 

26th July, owing to the U.N. Civil Aviation 

Conterence being held 





ostal courses Brochures 3d.—Secretary. | Strand, W.C TRAfal ar 9090 , the 
Bouthern Training College, Brighton, 6 | IU. XPRESS YOURSELF in saleable writine. | Janguages, —— — , A WELVE AUSTRALIAN ARTISTS Arte 
YONVERT your COKE boiler to GAS 4 No Sales—No Pees. Send for Free Ri | For = aenhie "a" on ether tn Pession Council Exhibition. New Burlinston 
from £15 15s. installed. Leaflet 1.W.T.| “Know-How Guide to Writing Success.” | Turkish: | und (b) degree in| Galleries, Old Burlington Street, W.1, 
170, Richmond Rd., Twickenham, POP. 3832./ B.A. Scoot or SuccessruL Waitinc Lrp.. | Cha ccice is preferred: under (c) ami id) a | Open till Aug. 22. Mons., Weds.. Fris., 
T OUGLAS V. MORGAN calculates the | 124. New Bond Street, none. = er | Knowledge of Latin to at least G.C.E. (A) | Sats iJ0-6: Tues. and Thurs. 10-8. Admis- 
Planetary Positions at the time of your | I ITERARY TYPING st. 10 yrs. 28 > | level is essential; also for one post in (c) | Son 1s. 
birth and advices on Health: Business: a a Carbon — 6d., quality wor some acquaintance with musical history W HITECHAPEL ART GALLERY. Thomag 
Finance; Marriage Send irth data ; 55. Br Rd._ Folkestone and early musical notation; and for (d) a | Rowlandson (1756—1827) Drawings 
10s. 6d.—‘‘Pairfield,”” Energlyn, Caerphilly, | ' 1HE “MODERN FREE "CHURCHMAN, 8 degree or diploma in Anthropology in- | 2nd Watercolours end James Gillray (1757 
(Glamorgan) , . journal which is not afraid of new know- | cluding Archaeology are an additional | —1815) Coloured Engravings Daily 11-6, 
RAMATIC Societies, Managements or ledge ana free discussion. For specimen ci vontage. For (e) the successful candi- | Sundays 2-6, closing July 3lst 
Authors can stage Productions or | SQky,.¥tite 135. Hemdean a ee date will specialise in coins and medals, | ——~——— oe — 
Try-outs at Irving gneatre, Irving-street, ve PEWRITING by eee ralif Place, | Other than Oriental, issued after 1500. | CONCERTS 
Leicester Square 8657 Le {yo a. Was, & — * | Inclusive salary a, Resets I ENRY WOOD 
Ss Ss 4 J eecs. 12 s (First Class) £844 to (men) 7 ~ " 
i “ime (SHOWS, "beter on , PERRANTA W maT —— oporrt.— ae neegerere to £1,162 (women). Assistant we ee as oars. 
> ° - j " > ) 7 | UBE +L. 
OOSREVENT prom a aan any ai (Dept. 859.), Palace Gate, London, W | oa tea Starting Day may be | Sat. ~—, % t | ~ age st 7.30, 
» rematu ing an illness . _ a - -< ° until Sat. e ot 
y ICA" inc roved post-graduate ex- | . Pp 
I bY Physical and_ mental rejuvenation EDUCATIONAL : to ond i cammeety cexviee with |. Titbete:. 95. Gd. 7s. Gd., 5s.. 3s. 
ealth anc itness Dept. EDFQ -om- CSS SECRETARIAL TRAINING | iM. sOForces Prospects of promotion. Hall (KEN. 8212) and Agents 
pany, 60-10. Duke St., W.l. GRO. 6481 and shorter courses for graduates OF | particulars and application forms from | Promenade (with seating for 440) 
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